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PAPERS 

FROM THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE HUMANITIES 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE: 
"CREATING A CANON" 
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Popular Literature and the American Literature 

Survey Course: 
The Case of Capote's In Cold Blood 

Stephen Tooker 



Truman Capote's In Coid Blood has been criticized for being a gruesomely sensa- 
tional and popular sort of journalism. And, yes, it can be read on that level. But In 
Cold Blood can also be read as an exploration of the American e?'nerienee, its ide- 
als, fears, and realities. One can speak of the Edenie myth and he loss of inno- 
cence, of Melville and Franklin, of predestination and self-reliance, of natural de- 
pravity and natural beauty, of all that is darkest and all that is brightest in the 
American experience by way of elucidating this book. 

Few do. The articles on In Cold Blood have focused largely on Capote — himself a 
reasonably sensational subject -- and his experiences in writing the book. 1 would 
like to move closer to the book, suggesting along the way links in theme and sym- 
bol between In Cold Blood and several of the authors traditionally covered in the 
first semester of an American Literature survey. For my students, those links have 
helped make explicable a complex, often contradictory and seemingly remote 
body of literature. 

To begin any discussion oUn Cold Blood, one must acknowledge the factual basis 
of ihe book. It is so insistent. Having acknowledged this, hov/ever, one must also 
acknowledge that the book is the product of a very careful selectio. , rocess. In an 
interview with George Plimpto'', Capote said, "I suppose if I used just 20 percent 
of all the material I put togeth. : over those years of interviewing, I'd still have a 
book two thousand pages long" (3)! The finished product has the shape and coher- 
ence which true "true" stories often lack. It presents a reality enhanced through 
selection — enhanced primarily in the directions of coherence, symbol, and 
theme. 

There is the whole Fdenic aspect of the book, for instance. The theme appears 
often in American literature and would undoubtedly have seemed contrived had 
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In Cold Blood 



In Cold Blood been anything but a "true" stoiy. Early on we learn that Herb Clut- 
ter, patriarch of the Clutter family and founder of the River Valley Farm in Hol- 
comb, Kansas, was fond of remarking to his neighbors that "an inch more rain and 
this would be paradise — Eden on earth" (23) On the river bank an orchard flour- 
ishes. Capote pays particular attention to this orchard — tells us how Herb Clut- 
ter defied the experts and the aridity of the Kansas plains by planting fruit trees 
close to the river. "The little collection of fruit-bearers growing by the river was 
his attempt to contrive, rain or no, a patch of the paradise, the green, apple- 
scented Eden, he envisioned" (23) 

Clutter is fiercely protective of this orchard. Capote tells us how quickly he 
slapped a lawsuit on the pilot of a small aircraft that crashed into the orchard. The 
incident has no direct bearing on the grim occurrences at the center of the book. 
However, by mentioning it. Capote focuses attention on the orchard, suggesting 
again the Edenic aspect of the Clutter farm and, by association, that Herb Clutter 
in his role of caretaker is reminiscent of Adam. 

How convenient that one of Herb Clutter's daughters is called Eveanna. But that 
is almost too small to notice. Of greater significance is the description of Dick, the 
personable mastermind of the evil that entered Holcomb and blasted the promise 
of Herb Clutter's "Eden on earth." The victim of a facially disfiguring automobile 
accident, Dick characteristically confronts the worid with a grin that largely masks 
a strange and disconcertingly "serpentine" eye. 

Unobtrusively, Capote builds a pattern of rr. 'erence. The pattern, however, does 
not become an allegory. The facts of this "true" story mild not support one. 
Rather, Capote leans a bit on the coincidences. Sometimes he creates the coinci- 
dences. Dick's eye could have been "misaligned" or "misshapen" or "distorted," 
but Capote calls it "truly serpentine, with a venomous, sickly-blue squint that al- 
though it was involuntarily acquired, seeme J nevertheless to warn of bitter sedi- 
ment at the bottom of his nature" (43) In short. Capote allows aspects of his story 
to resonate on mythic levels that lift In Cold Blood above the level of reportage. 

Lest this mythic level be missed. Capote leans quite heavily on the coincidence of 
Garden City, the nearby center of activity on these Kansas plains. Garden City is a 
distinctly American Eden, a 4-H Club paradise. It is a city of clean-living, God 
fearing civic-minded people. There is no crime in Garden city and no poverty. 
There is equal opportunity for all. Capote repeatedly reminds us of the complete 
assimilation of the Ashidas, a Japanese family. There is educational opportunity: a 
fine high school and a new two-year college. It would be difficult to envision a 
more nearly perfect environment than Gu den City. 
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Even in such an exceptional environment, Herb Clutter is exceptional. R.W.B. 
Lewis's The American Adam comes to mind, for to a large extent Herb Clutter em- 
bodies /jnerican's innocent idealism, more persistent, perhaps, in the vast, agri- 
cultural heartland of A^nerica than the urbanized, industrialized East. Capote re- 
cords the shocked response of the citizens of Holcomb and Garden City to the 
murders. "Feelings wouldn't run half so high if this had happened to anyone ex- 
cept the Clutters. Anyone less admired. Prosperous. Secure, But that family 
represented everything people hereabouts really value and respect..." (105) After 
all, the Clutters are the embodiment of the American Dream, and Herb Clutter is 
the archetypal American hero. He is the new Adam and he is also the 
Franklinesque hero: the man of modest origins who, like Benjamin Franklin, rose 
to a position of social, economic, and even political prominence by means of hard 
work, foresight, and perseverance. 

In her personal style, Nancy Clutter is Herb Clutter's true daughter. At sixteen, 
she is an expert seamstress and an old hand at winning 4-H club cherry pic baking 
contests. She is accomplished musically and artistically, and she excels academi- 
cally. Moreover, in view of her mother's incapacitating emotional illness, she has 
had to assume the responsibilities of running the house while yet reserving time to 
care for and enjoy her horse. Babe. The key to Nancy's personality, we are told, is 
"organization" (29), a quality she shares with her father. 

The word "organization" is also a key to/« Cold Blood, For despite Nancy's organi- 
zation and Herb Clutter's vision and organization, there are things for which one 
can never plan. Kansas Bureau of Investigation agent Al Dewey, who is a personal 
friend of Herb Clutter and who becomes the chief investigative agent on the case, 
is obsessed by the desire to locate a "meaningful design" (277) in the events of that 
November evening, much as Melville's Ahab is obsessed with the question of de- 
sign. Like Ahab's obsession, Dewey's obsession has self-destructive characteris- 
tics. In the quest for some reasonable explanation for the apparently wanton de- 
struction of the Clutters, I 'ewey drove himself, broke his health, and eventually 
suffered a major heart attack. But finally there is no explanation, and this, I think, 
is the philosophical stance of the book. In an absolute sense, despite goodness, 
despite ideaP'^m, despite the beauty of nature, despite hard work and accomplish- 
ment, there is no meaningful design. Towards the end of the book Perry says, "I 
wonder why I did it" (326) 

Dewey comes to believe that the "crime was a psychological accident, virtually an 
impersonal act; the victims might as will have been killed by lightning" (277) Itiis 
impersonal quality noted by Dewey is advanced in several ways by Capote. For 
instance, Capote uses understatement in commenting upon the surprise of Dick's 
father when Dick falls asleep during a basketball game. Mr. Hickcock "did not 
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understand how very tired Dick was, did not know that his dozing son had, among 
other things, driven over eight hundred miles in the past twenty-four hours" (90) 
"Among other things" — the allusion to the murders is not even accorded the 
prominence of terminal place in the sentence. And after Bobby Rupp, Nancy's 
boyfriend, leaves the Clutter home the evening of the murders, and the family re- 
tires to bed. Capote records not that Peny and Dick approached the Clutter 
house, but that "presently, the car crept forward". (72) Destruction advances me- 
chanically, impersonally. 

TTiis mechanistic feeling is apparent even in Perry's description of the murders. 
Of Mr. Clutter Perry says, "I thought he was a very nice gentleman. Soft spoken. I 
thought so right up to the moment I cut his throat'.' (275). Indeed, Perty doesn't 
seem to recollect the moment of the murder. He was thinking of all the shame and 
alienation in his life when somehow he cut Mr. Clutter's throat. "I didn't realize 
what I'd done till I heard the sound" (276) Perry seems to have been out of human 
control just as he had been out of control several years earlier in a fight that veiy 
nearly resulted in the death of his own father. "My hands got hold of his throat. 
My hands ~ but I couldn't control them. They wanted to choke him to death? 
(158). Not I wanted to choke him to death, but they — the hands. The hands and 
the will are disassociated. The act is essentially impersonal. 

There was no need to include an account of Perry's struggle with his father had 
Capote intended only to give an honest account of the events that transpired at 
Holcomb. The incident occurred long before. The incident, however, prepares 
the reader for the murder of Herb Clutter which proceeds with similar detach- 
ment as though Peny, who is, after all, capable of great gentleness, is only the ve- 
hicle of some nameless malevolence. 

Watching a bonfire of the Clutters' blood-spattered furniture and bcd-clothes, 
Andy Erhart, Herb Clutter's college classmate and friend, asks what is perhaps 
the book's centra' question. "How is it possible that such effort, such plain virtue, 
could overnight be reduced to this — smoke, thinning as it rose and was received 
by the big, annihilating sky" (95)? 

This feeling of waste takes many forms in the book. But none is more expressive or 
more thematically unifying than Bobby Rupp's recollection of the "cider-tart odor 
of spoiling apples" (235). Not long after the murders, Bobby had gone running — 
"mindlessly," he says -- not meaning io head for the Clutter farm. But eventually 
he found himself at the river and Mr. Clutter's orchard. The recollection of those 
spoiling apples appears in no more than a sentence fragment, but how powerful an 
image that fragment projects of the lives now spoiled and Herb Clutter's vision of 
perfection — his Eden on earth — now also spoiled. Not "decaying" apples, for 
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that is a natural process; rather, "spoiling" apples with that word's connotation of 
something gone wiong. 

Innocence and goodness are all too susceptible to the unexplained and perhaps 
unexplainable malevolence which manifests itself in Peny and Dick. The theme 
suggests MelvUle's last novel, Billy Budd, and Billy's struggle with Claggart. Clag- 
gart's malevolence, like Perry's and Dick's, is also unexplained and apparently un- 
provoked. And Bill, like Herb Clutter, exhibits Adamic characteristics. 

Another theme to which the book returns repeatedly is free will. Capote selects a 
letter from Peny's sister to Perry in which she discusses questions of blame and 
responsibility. She is annoyed by Perry's inclination to blame others for the short- 
comings in his life, and towards the end of the lettei she says unequivocally, "You 
are a human being with a free will'! (165) But is he? Don Cullivan, an army buddy, 
also writes to Peny. At first Perry has difficulty remembering Cullivan, and cer- 
tainly Cullivan plays no part in the action of the story, but Capote nevertheless 
includes the letter. Towards the end of the letter Cullivan says, "And this is why I 
am writing to you: Because God made you as well as me and He love you just as 
He loves me, and for the little we know of God's will what has happened to you 
could have happened to me". (294) In contrast to the sister's message, Cullivan's 
is deterministic. 

In a variety of other ways the issue of free will is raised. Through lettere and ac- 
counts of Dewey's investigative intemews. Capote presents the madness and self- 
destructiveness which ravaged Perry's family. Inevitably one asks whether Perry is 
imply heir to a family flaw. Is his behavior determined genetically? Environmen- 
tally? Both? Perry would prefer to speak of fate. Capote notes, "The compul- 
sively superstitious person is also very often a serious believer in fate; that was the 
case with Perry',' (55) 

Yet, if one is tempted to assent to determinism, there is the episode with the hitch- 
hikers, a twelve year old boy and his sickly grandfather. The boy has been leading 
his gra.idfather about Texas for several weeks, searching for a relative who will 
give shelter to the o J man, when they are picked up by Perry and Dick. He tells 
them that he had been living on a rented farm with his grandfather and an aunt (his 
own parents are apparently dead). But the grandfather took ill and one day the 
aunt simply gave up and died. Shortly ther jaf ter, they were evicted from the farm 
and began their wandvring. 

Peny draws the analogy. He "remcmbemd himself at that age, his own wander- 
ingn w'Hh an old rnan" (238) But the ana!i)gy is inappropriate, for beyond the pov- 
erty and the insecurity of the fan;i!y i;tructure, there is vciy little to compare. 
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Perry's first arrest for thievery occulted at eight years, and he was deliquent there- 
after. Moreover, he harbored a chronic and debilitating shame for his poverty, his 
lack of education, his legs that were mangled and stunted as the result of a motor- 
cycle accident — all sorts of things. Consequently, he was a reluctant respondent 
to life. By contrast, the boy radiates assurance, trust in the eventual rightness of 
things, an easy-going friendliness, and a firm sense that he is in charge of events — 
his life included. Short of money, he suggests not a robbeiy, but a bottle hunting 
expedition which yields a trunk and backseat full of jangling returns. Then he ne- 
gotiates the deposit refunds with a motel owner. Perry says, "It didn 't shame him a 
bit going in there with all those bottles. Me, I never couldVe, Fd have felt so 
shamed'- (239) How different, despite their similarities of background. How 
much promise this boy of modest origins displays, And how strong is the expecta- 
tion that that promise will be fulfilled. 

In Cold Blood ends in a philosophical limbo on the question of free will. It is no 
more conclusive on the question of whether there is or can ever be the sense of 
^^meaningful design" of which Dewey speaks. Dewey learns "how" the events of 
the dreadful November evening occurred, but "why" — the question v/hich at- 
tempts to make sense of reality — is never satisfactorily answered. 

These metaphysical speculations and others invalidate the charge of mere sensa- 
tionalism sometimes leveled at In Cold Blood. Moreover, it should now be clear 
that by means of selection Capote has created a book which explores and reflects 
the contradictory nature of our culture. We are energetic, idealistic, and indebted 
to the maxims oi Pooi' Jichard^s Almanac line Herb Clutter, and, yet, we are also 
capable of brooding ob$,essively on the nature and origins of evil like Hawthorne, 
Mewiiie, and Al Dewe>. What makes this particular portrait of the American ex- 
perience so forceful is *hat it springs from a factual, not a fictional reality. To be 
sure, it is veality enhanced by selection, but it is nonetheless, the reality which 
Capote and many ol'iers discovered in the pages of lha New York Times on No- 
vember 16, 1959. 

Likewise, the myth of Eden and Adam has a special force in this book because it is 
inherent to the materials — not imposed upon them. Capote said to George 
Plimpton: 

I've often Ihoughl of Ihe book as being like something reduced to a seed. 
Instead of presenting the reader with a full plant, with all the foliage, a seed 
is planted in the soil of the mind. I've thought of the book in that sense. I 
make my own comment by what I choose to tell and how I choose to tell it . 
(38) 

Chance is his collaborator. 
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And a fruitful collaboration it is both in terms of the book's artistic merits and its 
"sefulness as a pedagogical tool. For students ~ who learn to recognize the 
Adamic and Edenic symbolism, who ponder this symbolism and the question of 
depravity (naturally or socially incurred), who discuss unprovoked evil ~ the book 
facilitates the often difficult first encounter with a Melville novel. In many parts» 
Billy Bh'M might even seem familiar. And from Billy Budd one can exp lore Calvin- 
ist theology and Jonathan Edwards, especially his "Sinners in the Hanos of an An- 
giy God." (Is Edwards' God, awefuUy indiscriminate in his anger, so u.^.lik;: ihe 
^'annihiittuv; sky" at which Erhart stares?) Students can examine the continuing 
Calvmist influence on Hawthorne's tales and see the imaginative reworking of the 
Edenic myth in "Rappaccini's Daughter." In another vein, they can see aspects of 
Herb and Nancy Clutter in Franklin's Autobiography and find the core of Herb 
Clutter's success — perhaps, eventually, their own — in Emerson's "Self Reli- 
ance." 

In short, they can discover the contradictory impulses of our culture in the literary 
themes and symbols first introduced to them in Truman Capote's remarkable but 
still underestimated accomplishment. In Cold Blood, 

Works Cited 
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Changing the Canon, the Universals, 

and the Academy: 
What English Studies Can Learn from 
Women's Studies 

Cecelia Y. Rodriguez-Milanes 



*'J]ducalion is the kind of political act that controls destinies, gives hope for a particular 
kind of future, and deprives others even of ordinary expectations for work and achieve- 
ment." Florence Howe Myths of Coeducation 

Many feminist literary critics ~ Lillian Robinson, Annette Kolodny, Jane 
Tompkins among others — have discus*'ed the significance and function of the 
canon as the apparatus which "enshrines the great works of Western Culture'* in 
addition to examining the ways in which the canon produces meaning and reality,^ 
Though much feminist criticism exhibits a self-conscious/critical stance, I feel it 
would do well to draw more from some fundamental theoretical bases of feminism 
— socialist, liberal, radical, etc.2 I am interei.ned in the ways in which feminist 
teachers from all disciplines can make some more substantive changes within and 
without the "institutions" of learning, I am particularly concerned with feminist 
critical theory and the literary canon, but it is important to remember that the 
canon belonging to English departments has its equivalent canon in all other uni- 
versity departments.^ In analyzing the problems/challenges involved with the is- 
sue of inclusion versus exclusion, the dilemma of being on the boundaries/margins 
and the theory of feminist criticism itself, there were many times when I have felt 
at a loss. It wasn't until I allowed myself to draw on my experience with Women's 
Studies that I began to feel more optimistic. I now find myself calling upon a voice 
which is urgent and entreating. 

Reading about the "successes'* of feminist curriculum integration programs is 
largely responsible for my optimism.^ 



Cecelia Y. Rodriquez-Milanes is Professor of English at the State University of New 
York 
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The work of Susan Hardy Aiken and her colleagues reaffirmed my belief in femi- 
nist process and pedagogy and its transforming power. Margaret Andersen's es- 
say, "Changing the Curriculum in Higher Education," noies that women's studies 
and inclusive curriculum projects are two important pieces of the same work (226). 
Like Susan Aiken, I believe that women's studies courses alone cannot truly chal- 
lenge the traditional disciplines, the academy, and society at large (252) In their 
article "Trying Transformations," Susan Aiken and her colleagues discuss forms 
of resistance which the women came across in their experience with feminist cur- 
riculum integratioii projects. They note that it is necessary to strike a balance be- 
tween women's studies programs and collective efforts to transform the tradi- 
tional curriculum and contest the masculinist premises on which it is based. With- 
out that transformation, women's studies programs risk continued ghettoization. 

I feel that through feminist/inclusive curriculum integration programs, feminist/ 
activists can make more meaningful and significant changes in androcentric acade- 
mies than they can by simply rearranging their own courses. While this essay sug- 
gests that feminists critics are correct in contesting the canon and the universals 
and should continue to do so, it also points to the larger possibilities of transform- 
ing the academy by coalition building and curriculum integration/inclusion. I wish 
to highlight the need for feminist literary scholars to draw more on their experi- 
ence with the philosophy/concems/issues of feminism. If we do not reconnect 
feminist literary criticism with feminism, we will have to settle for changing just a 
few minds. We run the risk of simply "preaching to the converted''^. 

Phallocentrism, like any system, is driven by the the desire to perpetuate itself, by 
fulfilling its prescription. By speaking as we are required to speak, we contribute 
to our own oppression. The transformation of literature and criticism as cultural 
institutions demands a language of defiance rather than the silent or unquestion- 
mg mimetic complicity expected of us in order to sustain phallocentrism. If it is 
any good, feminist criticism, all feminist writing, and in my view all criticism is 
guaranteed to offend the mighty, (Meese 17) 

What happens at the historical moment when the voiceless and powedcss seek to 
unravel their riddle (DuPlessis 274)? 

How to change. This is a how-to essiiy. There arc essays and books enough treat- 
ing the reasons why. Sandra M. Gilbert reiterates the question that echoes the 
halls of English departments just about everywhere: What do feminist critics want 
(29- 30)? In addition to outlining a theory of literary criticism and summarizing 
some moral and political points, her essay also calls for what Adriennc Rich called 
a 'rcvisionary imperative! (31) Gilbert draws attention to the strange and shaky 
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reality which makes up the working environment for most feminist literary critics 
— the academy. Some radical feminists consider women like Gilbert to be con- 
sorting with the enemy but ''academic^^ feminists struggle daily against institu- 
tional oppression. Feminists — liberal, socialist or radical — within and without 
the phallo/androcentric institutions and systems cannot avoid facuig the enemy. 
Those who are dedicated to teaching and have positions in the academy are keenly 
aware of the awkwardness and^ indeed^ danger of their situations. 

Annette Kolodny's **Dancing Through the Minefield'^ discusses what much 
feminist criticism aims for — to examine and expose the "universals" which are 
used to canonize certain works of literature and not others. Judith Kegan Gar- 
diner and others have noted how Kolodny tends to undermine herself in trying to 
avoid "offending the mighty!X6) Kegan Gardiner's response to Kolodny's essay 
reviews the three ideological tendencies of feminism and feminist criticism^ focus- 
ing on Kolodny's "fundamentally radical view of [feminist criticism's] enterprise^ 
(633) When Kegan Gardiner points out that Kolodny's question, "What ends do 
those [aesthetic] judgments r^erve?'\ stems from Marxism's reading of literature as 
part of a dialectical historical process, she rephrases the question which Women's 
Studies students ask time and time again — "Who profits?" (632) Kegan Gar- 
diner also raises the important point that the ideologies of liberal, socialist and 
radical feminism overlap and are complementary. She notes that "the boundaries 
between them are flexible, but they shape our selection and use of the various 
critical approaches available to us" (629) Feminist critics should continue to at- 
tack the universals and the canon, but they should not forget their sisters — those 
more or less radical than themselves. Just as it is crucial for those in introductory 
Women^s Studies courses to understand the necessity for and uses of all the 
branches of feminism; so is it necessary to build coalitions, for, it seems to me, 
forming coalitions is the only way that tiaily significant transformation can occur. 
The phallocentric system of power fosters and ultimately counts on division be- 
tween the branches of feminism (and other '^dissident" groups). In their classes, 
Women's Studies students might examine the destructive and disorienting logic 
behind the system's "divide and conquer'* philosophy'^. 

Some of the challenges facing feminist literary critics treating the issue of the 
canon are discussed in Lillian Robinson's "Treason our Text" in which she re- 
marks on both the growing ghettoization of women's literature and the tokenism 
of including a few women writers into the existing canon. (107) Just as women's 
studies and feminist curriculum integration are both necessary for changing the 
academy, so too is it necessary that feminist literary critics keep their counter- 
canon and continue "infiltrating" the traditional canon. The problem of ghet- 
toization is also familiar to departments/programs of women's studies. Black stud- 
ies. Third World studies, etc. As Cary Nelson puts it, "It is now possible to argue 
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that the choice between separation from and integration into the regular disci- 
pline and curriculum is a false one. We need both" (49) 

Rewriting English: Cultural Politics of Gender and Class 

paints a common scenario of the feminist student in a traditional period literature 
course: 

Let us suppose that a feminist student is taking an eighteenth-centuty 'Augustan litera- 
ture* course organized as follows: introductoiy lectures, with... essay work on the his- 
tory of ideas and the literary histoiy of the period; lectures on 'major authors* all 
male... This doesn't actually prevent a continual meshing of the particular with the gen- 
eral, but it certainly doesn't encourage it. How does a student with feminist principles 
but without extensive knowledge of the period respond to this situation? The absence of 
feminist ideas in the research and training of her teachers, combined with the amount of 
feminist research that remains to be done and the vast areas of ignorance we still have as 
women about the history of our sex, means that she is likely to be confmed to moral 
arguments [with the professor], rather than intellectual ones that she requires. 
(121-122) 

Situations such as this are quite common; frustration results and eventually femi- 
nist students end up wanting to take only women's studies courses or courses 
taught by feminist professors — but this is not always possible (as yet). By training 
non--feminist professors throughout the university to rethink the role of gender/ 
class/race, etc. within their disciplines, to interrogate the very structures on which 
their disciplines are based, and to integrate their reading lists/syllabi, students can 
become more aware of women and other minorities in various disciplines^. These 
are not easy tasks and not all participants in curriculum integration programs leave 
them "converted'' but the results of studies such as that of Susan Aiken and her 
colleagues are hopeful®. In ^Trying Transformations", they discuss their findings: 
"looking back over the four years, we judge that the project affected approxi- 
mately half of the participants positively. Of these, perhaps one-quarter experi- 
enced intellectual and/or personal changes that dramatically altered their teach- 
ing, research, and/or politics. Another quarter met project goals by incorporating 
vaiying amounts of material on women into their courses. The remaining half 
were relatively unchanged'! (254) 

rhey stress that their curriculum transformation projects asked the parfi::pants to 
"commit themselves not just to lip service to such attempts but instead to genu- 
inely radical reconceptualizations that would question their inherited bodies of 
knowledge and some of their most cherished assumptions, procedures, and meth- 
odologies'? (258) In discussing the difficulties of contesting the canon, Annette 
Kolodny notes: "Radical breaks are tiring, demanding, uncomfortable, and some- 
times wholly beyond our comprehension" (155), but, I would add, worthwhile. 
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Robinson's "attack'' on the canon, like those of Kolodny, Tompkins and other 
feminist critics, constitutes a self-reflexive mode which, fortunately, can be found 
in more and more critical writing today. Feminist criticism is not alone in the self 
conscious practice of theory. Terry Eagleton's Literary Theory and Gary Nelson's 
"Against English" and others underscore the importance of such a stance^o, 
Eagleton's reformulation of the practice of "rhetoric" (205-06) and call for "politi- 
cal criticism" (212) in addition to Gary Nelson's rethinking of theoretical discourse 
and liberal reading of the curriculum (46-51) are ideas which echo feminist con- 
cerns. A politically self reflexive mode of criticism is essential in the battle with 
the big "gun" of literature ~ the canon. 

Kolodny states "that the fact of canonization puts any work beyond questions of 
establishing its merit and, instead invites students to offer only increasingly more 
ingenious readings and interpretations, the purpose of which is to validate ihe 
greatness already imputed by canonization" (150) She (and others^ ^) have 
pointed out that "Literary history (and with that, the historicity of literature) is a 
fiction'! (151) Feminist critics need to keep pressing this point because without it, 
the canon cannot be disarmed/dismantled. Various critical approaches, 
Deconstructionist an»1 Marxist criticism for example, are invaluable theories 
which feminist criticij>m can use to achieve its greater ends ~ to change the uni- 
versal and the academy. However, I believe, along with Kegan Gardiner and 
Robinson, that Kolodny's call for "playful pluralism" is a precarious effort in that 
"pluralism is closely aligned to those [calls] of bourgeois individualism and of artis- 
tic universality. All ideologically reinforce the status quo" (Gardiner 634) There- 
fore, feminist critics m r . take only what is useful to them. Deconstructionism, by 
itself, wants to make v i ialize the underpinnings of our discourse, our tenets, our 
aesthetics in order tc reveal the many impacted and hermetic layers of the ideol- 
ogy beneath evcrything^^. Sometimes, deconstructionism deconstructs itself 
while Marxist criticism focuses just on the political/ideological aspects < f every- 
thing. Feminism's "slogan" — the personal is the political ~ adds on the dimen- 
sion that is missing from deconstructcnist and Marxist criticism. Kegan Gardiner 
reminds us of some of the implications which that refrain brings to mind: 

Because wr believe that the personal is polilical, wc try to collaborate with one another 
to make our criticism and critical institutions reflect supportive and nonhierarehical 
structures. When we come to eriti':al crc Toads, we don't want to slay the sister who 
arrived before us, Recognizing diversity in ui r ideological approaches does not under- 
cut our commitment to joint action. (634-35; 

Sclf-rcflexivity, social responsibility, coUaboratiim and coalition building are all 
essential facets of the feminist movcmcnt/proccss/pcdagogy. I feel that true 
Feminist criticism^s highest aim is nothing less than to change the world. 
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As Margaret Anderson puts it, "...changing the curriculum has three dimensions: 
changing ourselves, changing our work and changing society" (200) And Teny 
Eagleton points out that "If you allow a lot of young neople to do nothing for a few 
years but read books and talk to each other then it is possible that, given certain 
wider historical circumstances, they will not only b<gin to question some of the 
values transmitted to them but begin to interrogate the authority by which they are 
transmitted\' (200) 

The view that we can change the world is both frightening and exciting. What is 
Women's Studiesdoing in an essay about feminist literary criticism and the canon? 
Like Gilbert, I will twist the question around: What can Women's Studies do for 
feminist literary criticism? A great deal. Women's Studies courses posit respect 
for differences as an agenda item of the upmost importance. By showing students 
how the binary mode of conceptualization furthers andro/phallocentric systems' 
causes Women's Studies students learn to distinguish between the reality of the 
worid ~ one marked by vast differences of culture, race, class, ethnicity, religion 
and gender — and the world the academy depicts for us — one modeled on one 
normative character which emphasizes sameness over differenced'^. Feminist lit- 
erary critics who focus on gender difference should also keep racial, ethnic, class 
differences in the foreground rather than in the background (or note pages) of 
their work. The sense of optimism which stirred me came with reviewing the lit- 
erature on the feminist effort, through women's studies, to integrate the acad- 
emyi^. I feel that feminist scholars' greatest hope in battling the "isms" is to con- 
tinue teaching their students but to also train/teach their ''colleagues". Most of 
the students who leave Women's Studies courses are far less likely to accept the 
voice of authority --whether it be of their philosophy, biology, histoty or English 
instructor. 

Getting women and other disenfranchised groups into the canon sometimes in- 
volves working with and against the universals. Women or minorities w!io have 
made it into the canon have somehow passed the "universality test". Those whose 
standards are the universals (Eagleton calls them canon-custodians) hold these to 
be neutral and neuter and as Batsleer, et ai note, will tiy any means to justify ex- 
clusion: one "way of denigniting radical work is to claim that its successes have 
been achieved in spite of, and are therefore detachaole from, its pc^litical genesis 
and intent" [130] But inclusion/integration ?,fe of the upmost importance be- 
cause if we^^ arc *'in", then we are seen, acknowledged and studied. Because if we 
are "in", then we cannot be ignored, erased, discounted. Because, perhaps more 
importantly, using canons is how the academy teaches (not jus t in literature but in 
Science, Philosophy, History, Humanities, and so on^^. In Rachel Blau DuPlessis' 
essay "For the Etruscans", she describes women as being "(ambiguously) non- 
hegemonic because as a group, generally, wj are outside the do: niimnt systems of 
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me. ling, value, and power" (283) Yet, sometimes feminist literaiy critics forget 
the "others" and hazard further marginalizing of minority group* For example, in 
'•Melodramas of Beset Manhood". Nina Baym exposes some of the theories which 
the patriarchy used to exclude (white) women from the American literary canon, 
but it is not always obvious to readers that she doesn't mean anything by her exclu- 
sion of "other" women. White feminist critics must use their ambiguously privi- 
leged status to help those "others" because those others can help them. 

Our desire to invade the canons of all the disciplines should not detract from our 
radicalness. We want both change and radical transformation. Though many of us 
have become frustrated and confined our work to Afro- American Studies, Wom- 
en's Studies, or Latin-American and Caribbean Studies, some of us nonetheless 
have begun to build coalitions.^^ if we want transforn.ation, we need to work to- 
gether. Remember all those "other" departments on campuses across the country 
that are seeking to transform the academies, the canons, the worid. 

It is within this political context that Terry Eagleton poses many questions about 
theory, criticism and literature; he holds that international politics has everything 
to do with literaiy theory. "Americans" need to start asking more probing ques- 
tions such as his. One question should be — what is American literature after all? 
America (look in any "American" encyclopedia) iii defined as the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Last time we looked the Western Hemisphere refers to North, Central, 
South America and the Greater and Lesser Antilles. Some of us may qualify what 
English Departments call American Literature as North American Literature. 
Women's/Black/Latin American studies students talk about hegemony's effects 
on their lives. We know that hegemony goes a long way, even as far as literature. 
Eagleton remarks on imperialism's (another name for hegemony) effects: 

Cullurejn the lives of nalionssliTigglingfortheirindependencefromimperialism.hasa 
meaning quite remote from the review pages of the Sunday newspapers. Imperialism is 
not only the cxjiloitation of cheap labour-power, raw materials and easy markets but 
the uprootingof languages and customs— not just the imposition of foreign armies, but 
of alien ways of experiencing. It... can be tracked to th*; most intimate roots of speech 
and signification. (215) 

Hegemony calls for culture to be modeled on the "normative character", lan- 
guage, skills, principals, graces of some elite privileged malcs^^ 

Something else ~ the academy is very nervous about us, we radicals (see we 
above). They (andro/phalloccntric systems) want to talk to us. They are, in fact, 
"reaching out". They give us funds/grants for conferences, articles, books and 
even ask us to conduct workshops to combat their sexism and racism^^. Even the 
NEH has sponsored curriculum integration programs. The institution needs our 
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help in adjusting its vision for this in a world, as Franklin puts it, '*in which most 
people are nonwhite, over half are female, [and the] overwhelming majority are 
workers** [105]. Have we really come so far? After so many buried (the minefield 
is not just figurative), forgotten, ignored. They let us have an office, a phone, now 
a computer. Yet, how many universities have Black Studies? Women's Studies? 
Third Worid Studies? Worker Education programs? Could it be that that mon- 
ster, dare we say it. Revolution, makes them nervous? Well, riots, aiter all, scare 
them. But women haven't rioted and we got Women's Studies. Latinos have yet 
to riot and we have Chicano-Puertorican Studies. Making up for past sins? Some- 
thing els^. Perhaps the fact that women have so infiltrated their academies and 
the reality that they are pushing, with success, for changes. Maybe the increasing 
percentages of minorities in the population at large acts as a sobering statistic for 
the powers that be. Yet, it could be a conspiracy — the divide and conquer ap- 
proach dissipates movements quite effectively. But we know all this now; we know 
that collective/collaborative efforts are more effective than the martyr approach. 
So, those ambiguously nonhegemonic feminists (and other representative types) 
situated within/out the academies should push all the harder. Tell them we are 
many (though they don't want to see). That we keep growing (they keep on count- 
ing). And that we keep on arriving. If you want to persuade the critics, tell ihem 
they will gain more opportunities for intellectual discourseso. No need to tell 
them that we are everywhere and that we are angry. 

NOTES 

' Joan Schulz's notes to the Feminist Literary Criticism class at SUNY- Albany in the 
Spring 1988. See also Annette Kolodny, Jane P. Tompkins, Lillian Robinson, Gary Nel- 
son, Terry Eagleton, Elizabeth Meese and H. Bruce Franklin. 

' One of the more "radical" bases is that "Racism, heterosexism and clasaism are system- 
atic and systemic and, like sexism, are integral components of the control mechanism of 
society" (Schulz 3-24-88). This may be problematic for some liberal feminists may not 
agree with this and as Kegan Gardiner notes, liberal feminists "predominate over other 
feminists in places of established power" [633]. 

" See Margaret Andersen's "Changing the Curriculum in High r Education" ar ! "Trying 
Transformations; Curriculum Integration and the Problem of Resistance" in Susan Hardy 
Aiken, et al. 

* See Aiken, et al., 252, note 3 and 254, note 7. 

0 "'Preaching to the converted' is not a completely valueless activity; but all cultural prac- 
tice that claims a commitment to and an involvement in change must also work to develop 
ways of contesting the status quo, of converting the unconverted" [Janet Batsleer, et al. 
130]. 

• See also Elly Bulkin's response to Kolodny in Feminist Studies, 8.3 Fall 1982. 

' Students in Afro-Amcricp.n, Latin American, Third World (etc.) Studies courses also 
analyze the.- way^ in which patriarchy dissipates progressive movements. See aiso Andersen 
229. 

^ n - 
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• If just the latter of these Is accomplished then feminists have transformed a great deal 
indeed. 

• Susan Aiken, el al. mention other curriculum integration programs conducted after theirs 
251-52, 

Batsleer, et al, Meese, Leslie Fiedler and Franklin insist also on self-critical reflexivity 
in criticism and literary studies. 

See Meese 9-10, Tompkin*s Sensational Designs 5, Eagleton*s conclusion in Literary 
Theory and also Andersen 240. 

See Eagleton*s chapter 4 and Meese *s introduction. 

^' See Andersen 228. I would be remiss if I did not note the paradox which some French 
and American feminists have been exploring and discussing — i.e., sameness yet biologi- 
cal sex difference. My own view adheres to Joan Schulz*s; *'Gender, though socially 
constructed, and not biologically given, does constitute difference between men and 
women" [3/24/88]. 

Integration does not mean assimilation; see Andersen 228- 29. 

The collective/plural voice is deliberate. 

^® See Susan Aiken, et al and Andersen. 

Andersen discusses the "Black Studies/Women's Studies: An Overdue Partnership" 
project on 226-27. The May 12, 1988 CUNY conference, "In The CUNY Classroom: 
Integrating the New Scholarship on Gender, Ethnicity, Race and Class into the College 
Curriculum" sponsored by the University Vocational Education and University Faculty De- 
velopment Program Seminars (among others) also reflects collaborative efforts. 

Andersen 228. 

The MLA sponsored English Literature: Opening Up the Canon edited by Fiedler and 
Rewriting English by Batslccr, et al are two examples of such efforts. 

^ Nelson's essay makes some persuasive remarks as to the "benefits" of a liberal curricu- 
lum. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF ANIMALS IN MODERN 

WESTERN FICTION 

Marion W. Copeland 



Humanity itself, a term defined by Webster's Collegiate Dictionary as "the quality or 
state of being humane, " lies at the core of the Humanities Tradition. Yet the very 
literature that could best teach "compassion, sympathy, or consideration for other 
human beings or animals" — i.e. in Webster's words "The quality or state of being 
humane" — has been consistently excluded from the canon. Omitting it is as egre- 
gious an oversight as is oraittmg ethnic, fantasy, feminine, or non-Western novels. 
But the omission is suggestive of the way in which the so-called dominant culture 
has suppressed the voices of the groups it exploits. And there can be little doubt 
that humans have with great regularity and little guUt exploited animals. 

George Orwell wrote, alluding to Animal Farm (1946) in particular, that should 
Maix's theory be analyzed from the animal's point of view it becomes clear "that 
the concept of struggle between human [is] pure illusion since whenever it was 
necessary to exploit animals, all humans united against them: the true struggle is 
between humans and animals" (quoted in Williams, 73). That observation serves 
as a guide to reading Animal Farm as well as the other novels in the manner of 
Black Beauty. 

The novels in this tradition are a relatively large, virtually unexamined — indeed a 
suppressed genre — in which other than-human realistically presented talking 
animals serve as narrators and main characters. I am at present working on a book 
which I hope will identify these novels, describe the genre to which they belong, 
suggest fruitful critical approaches, and bring to the attention of rny colleagues in 
the Humanities the important themes the novels advance. My goal is to have 
these novels read, taught, written and talked about. The tentative title of the book 
is Black Beauty's Progeny sinco it seems to have been the 1877 publication of Anna 
Sewell's famous novel that marks the beginning, at least in our Western literature, 
of granting sentience, intelligence, and the ability to communicate to non-human 
animal characters. 



Marion W. Copeland is Professor of English and Director of the Honors Program at 
Holyoke Comtnunity College as well as the author of numerous papers which touch on 
the concerns at issue in this essay. 
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Sewell, like many of her contemporaries, has been iniluenced by the work of Dar^ 
^mn and his supporter*; and detracton'^ She bon ows from Df.rwin both theme and 
device, the laltei Stanley Edgar Hyman points out in The Tangled Bank (1962), 
Darwin's concern with fumishiiig ''a proper scene for the dramatic action'' in 
which "most of the actors,..are animals' (14,16). By 1877 SewelFj horse becomes 
the actor in a naturalistic landscape. The overt theme oi Black Beauty is man's in* 
humanity to man and aninnal alike. 

But implicit in Sewell's claims that Black Beauty possesses consciousness, sense 
and sensibility, and the ability to communicate complex thoughts and memories to 
those of his own kind is a far more dangerous theme and one equally supported by 
Darwin's work. In "...The Language of The Origin of the Species'' (1983), Gillian 
Beer writes: 

A treading of [Darwin's] earlier notebooks jceveals the excellent pleasure which Darwin 
felt in restoring man to an equality with other fonns of Ufe and in undermining that 
hubristic separatiorx which man had accorded hiimelf in all prcviouii natural histoiy: 

Animals [Darwm wrote] whom we iiave made our slaves we do not like to consider our 
equals — (do not slave holders wi&h to make {ihe bla(^k man other kind). Anin-als with 
affections^ imitation, fear of death, pain, wrow for the dead — respect. (Gr\iberand 
Barrett, 1974, 477) 

The image of master and slave which Darwir; uses suggests the intensity of his dislike for 
man's tyrannical self aggrandizement and for the license which this had 3<2d him tc feel 
toward other species. (217) 

It was not chance that Anria Sew^i^U's conternpoiaries recognized Black Beauty as 
the horse's Uncle Tom's Cabin or that its most recent descenderit, Richard Adam's 
1988 novel Traveller, the autobiography of General Robert E. Lee's horse, equates 
the treatment of horses with the treatniotU of slaves. Slaveiy has presumably been 
eradicated in this country and the mk^s of Black peoples, added to the cation, are 
having an effect on the racism that allowed slavery to exiiU in ovr Western tradi- 
tion in the first place. Perhaps, given Darwin*s empha.iis, racism is really another 
form of specicisism and whai one race has felt toward another iu not in kind differ- 
ent from what we feel toward other species of animals. In both cases the separa- 
tioxi of !;s from them has alJowed ejcploitation and enslavement, the fruits of which 
are suffering and silence for the enslaved and a concomitant poverty of soul for the 
enslaver. 

Since the humanities claims to enrich the soul of man — and, these days, presum- 
ably of women as well, it seems to me a moral imperative to include voices previ- 
ously silencei^ in our new c^mon. Popular raaj;azine articles like those listed in the 
bibliography attached to this essay suggest thai the public may, a little over a hun- 
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dred years after the publication o{ Black Beauty ^ be willing to take non-human in- 
telligence seriously. 

The question is whether the Humanities Tradition can be equally receptive to the 
voices of their species. Largely ignored by the critics who speak for the canon, 
novels about animals have been labeled anthropomorphic and sentimental and 
designated either as popular literature or as children 's books. Any of the four cate- 
gories would be sufficient to keep novels out of our traditional college literature 
courses. Earle Labor in his fine piece on Jack J^ndon in the DLB (1982), for in- 
stance, concludes that London "was the victim of critical standards established by 
the New England Sages and their New York heirs in the 'Age of Innocence''' and 
that his masterpieces The Call of the Wild and White Fang were then relegated by 
the New Critics, who ignored the rest of his work altogether, to junior high school 
classics'! (372b). 

Similarly, Christopher Pawling in Popular Fiction and Social Change (1984) dis- 
cusses the popularity of Richard Adam's first talking animal novel Watership Down 
(1975). The novel, rejected by seventeen firms before Rex Collins, an unknown, 
agreed to publish it in 1973, appeared two and a half years later and became a run- 
away bestseller without benefit of mass marketing or publicity or accolades from 
critics. After a successful film, the Penguin paperback, and Macmillan's generous 
$800,000 payment for the American publishing rights, the novel was deemed to be 
**'one of those classics of children's literature which speak to readers of all ages, fit 
tobementioned in the samebreath as, say, The WindintheWillow;}\ TheLordofthe 
Rings, or even Gulliver's Travels''! (C. Booker, quoted in Pawling 212) 

Interestingly all the novels with which this particular critic equates Watership 
Down a*e novels which contain other than haman characters who speak, and at 
least part of one. Book IV of Gullivers Travel's (1726), introduces talking horses 
who have to be considered as direct predecessors of Black Beauty and his heirs. 
Kenneth Grahame's Wind in the Willows (1903) is not a member of Black Beauty^s 
immediate family because its animal characters are not realistically or naturalisti- 
cally presented. ITiey wear human clothes, live in human house:?, travel in human 
cars and fish from human boats. Not sc Black Beauty or Switi's Houyhnhnms. 

On one level, like Sewell's novel. Swift's Fourth Voyage is a commentary on the 
abuse of horses in England. Gulliver's Houyhnhnm Master reacts to his descrip- 
tion of the treatment of horses in England with horror and uses it as evidence to 
categori/e the mortified Gulliver as a hopeless Yahoo, all the more dangerousbe- 
cause he has the ability to speak and a semblance of reason. He sees a danger in 
this sentient Yahoo leading the others in a rebellion before the Houyhnhnms' 
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plan to exterminate the beasts can be carried out. Swift seems to satiiize here, not 
rationality, but rational man's attitude toward other animals. 

Barry Lopez illustrates graphically m Of Wolves and Men (1978), exactly as Gunter 
Grass does in TfieRat (1987) this extermination mentality, different from Hitler's 
Final Solution only in that its victims havv; been other-than-human animals. It is 
chastening to remember, as we consider the significance of the composition of 
canons, that Hitler "purified" the canon anu redefined human and humane. 

Fiction in the manner oi Black Beauty for the most part carefully distinguishes be- 
tween animals' abilities to communicate with one another and with humane. In 
Adams's The Plague Dogs (1978) the two dog heroes use one language between 
them, another when communicating with the fox they encounter after escaping 
from the government laboratoiy where they have been subjects in scientific ex- 
peiiments that Adams equates with those conducted at Auschwitz. And they are 
aware ihat the fox has a language they have almost lost because of their long do- 
mestication, a kind of e.s.p. that requires no "words." Except in animal fantasies 
like T. H. White's The Sword in the Stone (1938), none of them can speak with hu- 
mans although they understand much of what humans say. As the narrator of One 
Hundred and One Dalmatians (1957) comments: 

Dogs can never speak the language of humans and humanscan neverspeak the language 
of dogs, Bui many dogs can understand almost every word humans say, while humans 
seldom learn to recognize more thaii half a dozens barks, if that. And barks are only a 
small part of the dog language. (Smith, 39) 

Given the long intimacy with and careful study of the animal being translated, I do 
not see much difference between accepting Anna Sewell as Black Beauty's trans- 
lator" (her term) or Ernest lliompson Seton as Raggylug's than in accepting 
Samuel Noah Kramer as the .anslator of Gilgamesh. In fact, in some ways I have 
become more comfortable with Sewell and Seton (or Adams or London) as trans- 
lators or interpreters because there is evidence of their first hand observation of 
their subjects! It worries me that Gilgamesh, extant only in fragments and from a 
world we assume we understan-' Vrause Sumer was "civilized," "urbane," "hu- 
man" as we are, appears in translation very much a modem man. We teach 
Kramer's translations, many of us, without even warning our students of possible 
inaccuracies and authorial impositions. But most of us smile behind our hands 
when Marshall Saunders, the Canadian author oi Beautiful Joe (1901), claims "she 
has been gifted with the ability to transcribe the language of dogs and a great many 
of other animals" (Lansbuiy, 184-5) or when it is suggested that Anna Sewell may 
have taken her role as Beauty's "translator" seriously or when Ernest ITiompson 
Seton comments in the pr icc To Wild Animals I Have Known (1898): 

Those who tlo not know the ariininis well may think I have huniani/cd thcni, but those 
who have lived so near them as to know something of their ways and their minds will not 
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think so. For truly [he continues, alluding to '*Raggylug, the Stoiy of a Cottontail Rab* 
bit"]* although rabbits have no speech as we understand it,...they have a way of convey- 
ing ideas by a system of sounds, signs, scents, whisker-touches, movements, and exanfi- 
pie that answers the purpose of speech; and it must be remembered that though in tell- 
ing this stoiy I freely translate from rabbit into English, I ''epeat nothing that they did 
not say. (Collected Noveu, 32) 

Oliver Goldsmith had the perfect retort for doubters! Boswell records an occa- 
sion when Goldsmith complained to Samuel Johnson that the animals in fables 
seldom talked in character: 

"For instance, the fable of the little fishes, who saw birds flyover their heads, and, envy- 
ing them, petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. The skill consists [said Gold- 
smith] in making them talk like little fishes.'* Whilst indulging himself in this idea, he 
noticed Johnson shaking with laughter. ''Why, Dr. Johnson [he retorted], this is not so 
easy as you seem to think; for if you were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like 
WHALES." (Blackham, 96) 

T, D, Maclulich, in an article called *The Animal Story and the ^Nature Faker* 
Controversy'^ (1986), recalls that the naturalist John Burroughs and the conser- 
vationsist President Theodore Roosevelt attacked a number of writers of animal 
stories, Jack London among them, ostensibly for anthropomorphizing and fiction- 
alizing — i»e. allowing their animal characters to feel, think, and even talk — in 
writing that claimed to be naturalistic. Maclulich^s study shows that instead these 
two conservative thinkers denied London's (and Ernest Thompson Seton's and 
Charles G. D. Roberts') assumptions that life for man and animal alike was a 
"Darwinian struggle for survival in a godless universe of chance events; and sec- 
ond, for supporting the idea that there was little distinction between humanity and 
the animals... The controversy was really a dispute between rival visions of hu- 
manity's place in the universe'.^ (122) 

In the introduction to Language of Nature (1980), L. J. Jordanova observes that in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Europe theories about language ^^be- 
camc intimately connected with new ideas of 'man's place in nature'" although 
whether or not humankinu "uniquely possessed language and was thereby mani- 
festly of a different order from all other living creatures" had been the subject of 
debate since at least the seventeenth century. (32-3) 

In Plutarch's "Dinner of the Seven Wise Men," Aesop, whose fables without 
doubt belong close to the root of the talking animals novel's family tree, speaks 
with annoyance of his dinner companions' failure to take his jackdaws and crows 
seriously because — you guessed it! — they talk to one another (Blackman, 5-6). 
So the debate has been on Western man's mind at least since the 5th century B.C., 
the birthdate of much of what we recognize as the humanities tradition. 
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At a time when the environment is being threatened by pollution, chemical and 
nuclear waste and accident, acid rain, deforestation, and a depleted ozone layer, 
not to mention the threat of nuclear war, the definition of humane needs to be 
expanded to include compassion, sympathy, and consideration for the planet not 
further contracted into ever more self-referential modes. Is it chance that C. S. 
Lewis called Earth ne Silent Planet (1938)? And called her that because man 
hears only his own voice while he inhabits her? Lewis's main character, Dr. Ran- 
some, has to travel to Malacandra, another planet, to discover three quite distinct 
Species of beings who are, despi'c their differences, able to communicate with one 
another. "Each of them is to the other," explains Ransome, "Both what a man is to 
us and what an animal is to us. They can talk to each other, they can communicate, 
they have the .same ethics'.' (156) In the novel one of the Malacandrans commiser- 
ates with Ransome for what he sees as the poverty of earthly life: "Your thought 
must be at the mercy of your blood for you cannot compare it with thought that 
floats on a different blood" (103) SimUarly in Janann V. Tenner's Sandeagozu 
(1986), the narrator, a 35 foot Indian python, observes; "Strange that humans 
think so much of their intellect, when their thoughts are such a morass of scraps of 
ideas, fragmented memories and a welter of words. I guess they have no way of 
comparing theirs with other kinds of minds" (327) Sherahi speaks from the ad- 
vantaged position of one whose e.s.p. can read and control all other minds. 

Animal behaviorist EmUy Hahn is quoted in Carl Sagan'sBroccfl'i'^mVi: 

"For a long timc.if an animal did not produce at least a fair approximation ol our 
method of signaling — namely speech — ■ wc gave up trying to get in touch with it, Wc 
could see and hear communication going on in the song of birds, in the silent communi- 
cation of horses, in the play of dogs and cats, but we stood outside." (51) 

The speech of animals in the novels in the tradition oi Black Etjuty represents the 
author's translation of their methods of signaling into a form that will allow human 
readers to stand inside and get in touch with other than human worlds. 

Many of the animals whose voices are "translated" or ir ^rpretcd in these novels 
are domestic — Black Beauty himself or Richard Adams's Traveller are both, of 
course, horses. Dogs and cats are given voice most frequently and claim some of 
the best known translators: Richard Adams, Virginia Woolf, Timothy Findley, 
Mukhail Bulgakov, Jack London, I^on Rcwke, Tab Williams, and May Sarton 
among them. ITicir voices both cherish and condemn humanity. Others offer 
even more radical dislocations, asking the reader to view and judge the world and 
humanity from the perspectives of a mole (Horwood's Duncton Wood), a rabbit 
(Adams's Watership Down), a 35 foot Indian python (Jenncr's Sandeagozu), a rat 
(Grass's The Rat), even a cockroach (Kafka's Metamorphosis). 
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In his essay "The Shrinking of the Epic Hero: From Homer to Richard Adamses 
Watership Down'' (1986), Kenneth Kitchell suggests that "by showing us events 
through a rabbit's eyes, Adams exhibits a fine example of what Russion critic 
Shlokovsky called ostranenie, often translated 'making it strange' or 
'defamiliarizationV' (27) The more radical perspectives offered as the world is 
seen and interpreted throu.^^h the eyes of Grass's rats or Jenner's python or 
Kafka's insect can shatter easy assumptions about man and his status in the world. 

Reanimating the canon with novels like Black Beauty, Animal Farm, Watership 
Down, The Plague Dogs or Traveller, Sandeagozu, Duncton Wood, The Rat would 
help to raise the controversies that belong at the core of the Humanities Tradition: 
what does it mean to be human, to be humane? Our canon, therefore, should 
either be an open one, allowing all comers to be heard» or^ better, should actively 
seek to embrace those who for whatever reason have been kept silent. Instead the 
experience of Blacks, women, and animals suggest that the canon is what a reading 
of Bennett, Bloom, and Hirsch suggest it has become, a barrier against change, a 
myopic reinforcement of patriarchal values which are by definition sexist, speciest, 
and homocentric. 
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PART TWO 

FACULTY SCHOLARSHIP AT THE TWO-YEAR 

COLLEGE 

The following papers were presented at a panel arranged by the Discussion 
Group on the Two-Year College for the 1988 Convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America, The full title of this session was "Non- 
pedagogical Faculty Scholarship at the Two Year College; Practical Recom- 
mendations for Its Successful Completion despite Onerous Teaching Sched- 
ules.'* The session was presided over by James J. Blake of the Department of 
English at Nassau Community College. 
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SCHOLARS SAVE SCHOOLS 

Myrna Goldenb ;rg 



A recent letter to the Washington Post urged the establishment of a new commu- 
nity college in the District of Columbia, one that would be separate from the exist- 
ing university. Its author explained that community college teachers teach primar- 
ily underprepared students and do not "do" research. This correspondent clearly 
felt teaching and research to be mutually exclusive and, in doing so, perpetuates 
an elitist notion as well as a false one. For him — and, unfortunately, for too many 
others who marginalize com n unity colleges and who, in the process, insult com- 
munity college faculty and students — the community college scholar/teacher is a 
contradiction in terms. In the contex* of the community college, the term is para- 
doxical, for it evokes a classical image; and the adjective "classical" seems oddly 
inconsistent with mass education, or the peoples' colleges. And, indeed, the work- 
load of a community college teacher is a reality that discourages many of us from 
becoming scholars and, sadly, often serves as our reason why or excuse for not re- 
alizing our scholarly goals. 

Nevertheless, one cannot be a good teacher unless one is also a scholar, particu- 
larly at the community college (Oromaner, 1986). In fact, good teaching and 
scholarship are inseparable because serious, fairly continuous scholarship inevita- 
bly results in enthusiastic, intelligent, and purposeful teaching. As teaching insti- 
tutions, community colleges have a vested interest in encouraging scholar/teach- 
ers: retention rates are probably related to the presence or absence of these fac- 
ulty. The individual instructor and the discipline-related associations arc equally 
involved — the instructor, for obvious reasons, and the associations, in order to 
promote inspired i aching that will attract students to the discipline and maintain 
the standards that wul keep the profession vital. ITius, the care and feeding of the 
scholar/teacher is a shared responsibility and a profound commitment. 

Traditionally, research and scholarship have been devalued at the community col- 
lege and have fared poorly as specialization and careerism both appropriated a 
largerand larger part of the community college mission and budget. In spite of the 
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fact that the history of research at community colleges can be characterized as hos* 
tile^ the scholar/teacher is a necessity and a challenge. Community colleges enroll 
over half of the naticr/s freshmen, most of whom probably experience their first 
English courses at these colleges. Community college teaching, particularly in 
English — because it 's more nearly a universal requirement than any other sub- 
ject — needs to be competent and inspiring. Yet community college teachers gen- 
erally teach S sections each semester, hardly inspiring circumstances. In practical 
terms, we have little time for anything but teaching. But if that were all we did, 
then community college faculties would be aggregations of brain dead robots me- 
chanically plodding through paragraphs and measuring their lives in comma 
splices. We know that this is not the case and that, indeed, some very exciting 
teaching and learning happens in our classrooms. Moreover, we know that in or- 
der to teach, we must be active learners and scholars. Scholarship and research 
involve continual critiquing — and, fortunately as well as inevitably, influence our 
teaching. 

In other words, scholarship bears directly on the classroom because it stimulates 
the process of assessing the new against the familiar and re-^conceptualizing the 
familiar to achieve, in successive stages, three ends: first, to accommodate the 
new; second, to reconcile the familiar with the new; and third, to revise the famil- 
iar in the light of new knowledge. I offer a simple and an accessible example from 
women^s literature, one of my scholarly interests. When I read Yomondio by Tillie 
Olsen, a 1930s work recently published, I added it to my list of important Ameri- 
can novels, depression era novels, mid-Western regional novels, naturalist novels, 
working class novels, and so on. In this way, I simply accommodated the new title 
by adding it to the lists with which I am already comfortable. When I then devel- 
oped priorities for the course reading assignments and revised the syllabus to re- 
flect the place of Yonriondio in the course, I made decisions that reveal a reevalua- 
tion of the familiar works, a new arrangement or harmony of the particular works 
in the field. In deciding what to delete to make room for Yomondio, I needed to 
rt-think the criteria cf excellence and of usefulness and to reconcile my decision 
with the traditional interpretations of the canon, lliis process forced me to think 
about my purpose in the classroom, my relationship with my students — my audi- 
ence, as it were — and my commitment to my profession. And when I revised the 
course in the light of new insights that I gained from this novel as well as from my 
research on feminist literary criticism, I also revised the premises that inform the 
course and the questions that stimulate understanding of American life and litera- 
ture. In fact, my ideas about humanities teaching changed; I became increasingly 
concerned with the political dimension of the teaching of literature and the other 
humanities and actively sought to engage my studc ts in a dialogue with the U xts 
order to enable as well as ennoble them, llirough these texts, I try to give them 
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the gift of dialogue with a culture that has, for the most part, ignored them. (I used 
a similar process of evaluating and re-evaluating to add the work of women novel- 
ists to the course, Literature of the Holocaust, which rarely includes novels or dia- 
ries by women survivors.) I see my role as one which "challenges and equips each 
new generation to do something as significant, as meaningful, and even as extraor- 
dinary in its own lime as its ancestors [and I use the word ancestors in its broadest 
sense] accomplished in another " (Joseph, 323) . 

Because ^^those who have governed have been those who have been educated'' 
(fvfinnich, 313), our role as teacher/scholar takes on extraordinary dimensions oi 
responsibility and power. As humanities teachers and scholars, we preserve and 
transmit our legacies; we study and teach whatever it is that is human and noble in 
ourselves and in our heritages; an^^ ^ g enable the women and men in our classes to 
participate knowledgeably, morally, and responsibly in a free society. We need, 
therefore, to present texts and interpretations of those texts ;hat are enabling an(^ 
empowering. We need to be inclusive and expansive, and we need to re-visit our 
disciplines with open minds and fresh questions. We need to immerse ourselves 
anew in our subjects so that we can ask the critical questions: Whose history is 
this? Whose literature? Through whose lenses are these interpretations and syn- 
theses filtered? And we need to bring these questions to our students and be pre- 
pared to offer alternative texts and explanations. We cannot answer these ques- 
tions unless we focus on content and engage in serious research. 

Indeed, the most recent ACE report on minority and women faculty recommends 
that "subjects especially relevant to minorities and women'' be "integrated more 
fully with the methodologies of each academic dis(:ipline " (HENA, 4), If the sub- 
ject matter that we teach is connected to the recruitment and retention of faculty, 
how much more so is it connected to the recruitment and retention of our stu- 
dents. We also need to recognize that such teaching and studying challenges the 
status quo, and it de-marginalizes the outsiders who have used our classrooms to 
break into our society. At a -ecent conference on general and liberal studies, 
"teaching for social transformation" was defined as "educating students to take 
risks and to struggle with ongoinjj relations of power...[with the fundamental is- 
sue] of "whose forms of knowle^ ge, history, language, culture, and authority will 
prevail as a legitimate object of learning and analysis " (Heller, A21) Our scholar- 
ship cannot be either a reiteration or a reinforcemrnt of the Great Books, a 
revisitation which perpetuates the silence of half of humanity. Ihc process of 
scholarship, then, is a dynamic process of social transformation and self-renewal 
which permeates both the manner and the matter of teaching, llius our research 
with its f( ::us on content rather than on pedagogy influences the success, reten- 
tion, and transfer status of our students. 
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We, the faculty, are the ultimate lifelong learners and, as such, are role models for 
our students. When we share our enthusiasm for our research with our students, 
we elevate them from the normal hierarchy of student to instructor to something 
more nearly resembling a peer learner. In this process, we also protect rese arch 
from becoming elitist and students from staying marginal to our disciplines. Re- 
search and scholarship are so obviously necessary to good teaching that neither 
can exist without the other. And the scholar/teacher can barely exist without the 
support of the college. Support from professional associations is also necessary. 
The college has a critical role in the care and nurturing of the scholar/teacher. In 
fact, discipline excellence and scholarship are sound investments. Montgomery 
College is a leader among community colleges in promoting scholarly activities. 
Based on the president's "belief that faculty scholarship is essential to quality in- 
struction in a comprehensive community college,'' Montgomery College has de- 
veloped an extensive program, the Scholarly Activities Program, that "encourages 
faculty to engage in scholarship by providing some reassigned time" for a variety 
of activities. ITie College reduces the instructor's teaching load by one course, 
every four years, for scholarly work, e.g., to write a paper for puv acation; to pre- 
pare or complete a work of scholarly synthesis or opinion; to create an artistic 
work; to perform non-paid discipline related work in a public or private setting; to 
hold a major office in a discipline-related local, state, or national professional or- 
ganization; and to update teaching and professional competence through the 
reading of an extensive bibliography of works at the cutting edge of the discipline 
(Parilla, 1986). A reduced teaching load of one course is not enough to conduct 
sustained research, but it does provide community college faculty with a respite, 
breathing room to work on scholarship in their field. It does more. It conveys the 
message that what we teach is as important as how we teach and, in fact, that we 
cannot know how to teach unless we know what there is to teach. Faculty are moti- 
vated to keep up with their fields when the administration invests heavily and con- 
spicuously in their efforts to do so. We are now examining the Scholarly Activities 
Program so that we can expand and improve it. 

In addition to formal scholarly activity funding, colleges can support summer 
grants and faculty seminar groups. For example, two years ago at MC, the Office 
of Affinnative Action and the Office of the Academic Vice-President jointly 
sponsored a summer institute for faculty to transform the curriculum so that it 
reflects recent feminist scholarship. For a reasonable stipend, twelve facuU> com- 
mitted themselves to an intensive independent study program, a workshop with a 
consultant in their discipline from a nearby state university, and two faculty semi- 
nars to discuss the r(!adings and to critique their revised course outlines. Faculty 
response was so high that the institute was offered again in 1988. Now, in the third 
year, 20 faculty receive released time as part of a two-year I IPSE grant to begin or 
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to continue this work. Besides sabbaticals and conference attendance, colleges 
can also facilitate seminars and lecture series, a natural for community colleges 
with their close connections to their communities. Community colleges can also 
establish small consulting projects with local government, modifying faculty 
teaching loads to accommodate these new assignments or facilitating faculty com- 
pensation as consultants. 

In a sense, there is nothing new about professional development initiated by either 
individuals oi colleges. What is new, however, is that these activities are happen- 
ing in the context of the community college. That some community colleges are 
taking the lead in encouraging scholarship speaks to the maturity of the commu- 
nity college as an intellectual environment, to its recognition of the connection 
between learning and teaching. 

Although not numerous, the community college scholar/teachers are, after all, 
alive and well. We believe that "intellectual concerns are at the heart of tea'.h- 
ing...and that the institutionalization of research provides an opportunity for com- 
munity colleges to revitalize the teaching role " (Oromaner, 1986). We are con- 
vinced that our students benefit from our studies as well as from their studies. 
And we are sure that our research helps us to fulfill our roles as teachers and to 
assert, "I am in the world to change the world " (Muriel Rukeyser, "Kathe 
Kollwitz^\ 1968) 
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SURVIVING AS A SCHOLAR AT A TWO-YEAR 

COLLEGE: 
A REPORT FROM THE FIELD 

Brian Gallagher 



It is possible, though not probable, that there shall one day be a two-year college 
where faculty scholarship is automatically and ungrudgingly given its just due (per- 
haps at Big Rock Candy Mountain Junior College). For the very imperfect pre- 
sent, though, a lack of recognition for non-pedagogical scholarship is one of the 
issues that often, and sometimes bitterly, pits faculty against administrators on 
two-year campuses, llie tacit assumption at many four-year colleges and at uni- 
versities ~ namely, that scholarship is both good for the soul and so eventually 
good for the classroom — simply does not hold with most two-year administrators. 
What these administrators want from faculty, beyond a great deal of teaching, is 
work which directly affects that teaching and so improves the college's programs, 
thereby boosting its recruitment, retention and graduation figures. 

I do not intend, though, to cast two-year colleges administrators primarily as vil- 
lains in this scenario. For one thing, their desire to improve instruction, specifi- 
cally for a student population that may have been poorly served by previous educa- 
tional institutions, is hardly an ignoble aim, however, shortsighted that aim can 
become. For another thing, scholars at two-year colleges also face, occasionally 
but discouragingly, considerable bias from three other groups: from some institu- 
tional colleagues who do only pedagogical research or no research at all, and who 
consequently feel that "pure scholarship'' is a luxury item that contributes little to 
the mission of the institution; from some colleagues at four-year colleges and uni- 
versities, who prejudge two-year college scholars as working uwder such time and 
research constraints, because of heavy teaching loads and scant library resources, 
ti^at their work cannot be very good or very important; and from some grant fund- 
ing agencies, which seem to exert very little effort to support two year college 
scholars or to understand the conditions under which these scholars muF^ conduct 
their research. 
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This widespread bias against scholarship at two-year colleges is not likely to disap- 
pear entirely. There are, however, any number of ways of overcoming this bias 
and, perhaps more importantly, of circumventing it. What follows is, it should be 
stressed, very much a personal list of suggestions toward this end. I use my own 
experiences and those of my colleagues at a two-year branch of the largest urban 
university in the country not because these experiences are unique, but rather be- 
cause they are typical and indicative — at least for this type of two-year institution. 
In return for speaking rather much about myself and my college, I invite you to 
borrow, copy and adapt any and all strategies I mention here, for a two-year col- 
lege scholar needs above all to be canny, and being canny in this regard is some- 
thing best done collectively. 

Obviously, the most important arena in which to work for recognition of and re- 
wards for non-pedagogical research is at the two-year college itself. Before such 
research can be appreciated, it must be known. One of the best ways to create an 
awareness of such scholarly work is to publicize it through in-house publications, 
preferably those which appear on a regular basis. Four years ago at LaGuardia, 
after some significant urging by the faculty, the college instituted a tri-annual 
**Faculty/Staff News Notes'\ a publication, nicely done up by the collegers print- 
ing office, listing all of the recent books, articles, conference papers, grants won, 
research projects, work for scholarly organizations etc. by faculty. Not only did this 
regular publication create a greater awareness of the faculty's considerable 
amount of scholarly work, but it also helped foster a sense of equality by listing 
pedagogical and non-pedagogical projects side by side, suggesting all were part of 
some large faculty research effort. Indeed, besides promoting faculty research 
within the college, this publication has played a larger role, for administrators 
have learned to utilize it, at the university level and beyond, to underscore the 
quality of the college faculty. In much the same spirit, it is always a good idea for 
faculty publicize their books by having them prominently displayed at the col- 
lege. Most librarians will be glad to arrange such a display; and, in fact, it may be 
possible to maintain a permanent or semi-permanent display case for all sorts of 
faculty publications. 

Regular faculty forums on scholarly issues are another way of fostering a sense of 
the importance of non-pedagogical reading and research. At I^Guard- a, for in- 
stance, we hold a number of "Critical Forums'' each year, discussions meant to 
attract faculty — and even administrators — from across the disciplines. Some of 
our topics have been "The Works of Foucault," "New Methods in Film Scholar- 
ship," "Marxism and Literature" and '*The Criticism of Bakhtin," Beyond serving 
as an ideological counterweight for the many teaching workshops which are regu- 
larly conducted on most two-year campuses, such scholarly meetings allow faculty 
to present the results of their research to their colleagues at the institution, not 
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just outside it at professional meetings. Typically, these meetings encourage li\ sly 
scholarly interchange and inspire other faculty, most especially junior faculty, to 
do non-pedagogical research. 

While publicizing faculty research helps make that work "count" at the institution, 
there are tangible academic moments when such work should not simply be no- 
ticed and praised, but also be rewarded. Most two-year colleges have provisions 
whereby faculty scholarship and research is taken into consideration in matters of 
tenure and promotion. Although I know of no two-year institution where such 
work is an absolute criterion for tenure or promotion — chiefly because research 
is deemed largely irrelevant in certain technical areas, like Accounting, Computer 
Science and Office Technology — certainly we as teacher/scholars can stress, both 
informally and formally (e.g., when serving on tenure and promotion committees), 
those significant scholarly accomplishments of our colleagues which should be a 
major factor in tenuring or promoting them. We can also suggest, obviously with 
tact, that others under consideration who have done little or no scholarship will 
need to have done important work in other areas to fill this void. On two-year 
campuses, it is important to keep emphasizing that scholarship is not something 
"extra" faculty members do, but rather one of their chief tasks. 

For several reasons, it is often the case that the scholar at a two-year college is 
wise todo both pedagogical and non-pedagogical research. First, doing both kinds 
of scholarship emphasizes the connections, both methodological and literal, be- 
tween them. It is often easier, as a result, to get backing for non-pedagogical re- 
search (e.g., that guarantee of a college contribution that is becoming a common 
feature of many grant applications) when administrators have seen the direct rele- 
vance of some of a faculty member's previous research. Second, a number of grant 
programs — the NEH Summer Seminar Program for College Teachers is one 
clear example ~ combine research on a specific topic with more general study 
related to candidate's teaching. Thus, one can make a more persuasive case for 
such fellowships when there are some pedagogical items on one's resume along 
with non-pedagogical items. Third, it is in many ways easier ~ and, I think, quite 
rewarding — to do research in an area where one regularly teaches than strictly on 
scholarly subjects whose relation to the two-year college classroom is tangential. 
Most of my own research has been divided about equally among four areas: 
American literature, American culture, film and composition. Because about half 
the courses I teach are writing courses, I found it both natural and fairly easy to do 
this work on composition. In fact, I strongly suspect that I would have done very 
little, if any, more research in the other three areas if I had skipped this research in 
the composition area. 
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Those looking to find an appropriate classroom setting in which to introduce the 
results of non-pedagogical research some times need to look beyond the two-year 
college. For the accomplished scholar, it is not particularly difficult to get ap- 
pointed as an adjunct to teach an upper-level undergraduate course or, better 
still, a graduate course in one's area of specialty at another institution. (Most two- 
year college administrators are deHghted to support such "prestigious" appoint- 
ments.) Like City University, many institutions have exchange programs which 
allow two-year faculty for a term, or more, to move to four-year colleges, where 
they can teach and do research more closely connected with their present schol- 
arly ii.terests. Longer term appointments are also possible. For example, the 
Graduate Center of City University, which draws its faculty from seventeen 
branch campuses, has appointed a number of LaGuardia faculty, to teach gradu- 
ate courses and conduct research, both on a joint-appointment basis and an ad- 
junct basis, appointments which the college administration strongly supports be- 
cause they so clearly enhance the college's standing with in the City University sys- 
tem. Similar possibilities for graduate appointments exist for faculty eX two-year 
branches of other large universities, like Penn State. 

Occasion.aiy, it is possible to incorporate some non pedagogical research in peda- 
gogical research projects. For example, several years ago I was asked by the cen- 
tral office of City University to write a research monograph reviewing twenty word 
processing programs for use in the composition classroom. Fortunately, I was able 
to convince a group of University Deans — yes, that is i.;eir official title — to dou- 
ble the length of the work, from 50,000 to 100,000 words, and, just as importantly, 
to double my released time for the project. In fhe extra 50,000 words, I presented, 
among other scholarly topics, the results of research on print technology and some 
extensive speculations on how computer technology is revising cultural notions of 
what constitutes "publishing" and a "text." 

Often research done for a pedagogical project ends up being, by design or luck, 
useful in non-pedagogical areas. For instance, much of what I have learned about 
cognitive psychology and theories of perception in doing work on composition has 
found its way into my studies of film. And the nitty-gritty work of doing curricu- 
lum design in "Afro- American Literature" and shortly after in "Irish Literature" 
immediately made mc see an almost uncanny relationship between the two areas 
and led to research which resulted in an article on the affinities between the Irish 
Renaissance of the 1900s and the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920s. 

Of course, to do research one needs free time — and the two-year faculty member 
ordinarily has less of it because of a heavy teaching load. One good I'cason for 
becoming involved In released time college projects is that they often allow one to 
Croat., a schedule better suited to doing research, even if one ends up doing as 
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much work as someone teaching full-time. Work done on a released time basis 
can often be shape J to fit neatly with a reduced teaching schedule, thereby freeing 
more days for research- (I take it as a given thai a full day of work is the most useful 
research unit.) For instance, at LaGuardia three courses a quarter is usually the 
fulMime teaching load, which means at least three and most often four day.: a 
week on campus. However, with a quarterly teaching load of one or even two 
courses, it is possible to arrange a two-day teaching schedule; and if one can sched- 
ule most of the work for which one is given released time into those two days and a 
third (admittedly making the days long, hard ones), it is possible to have two, and in 
a rare week even three, full weekdays free some weeks for research. 

Many colleges, both two-year and four-year, make special scheduling allowances 
for junior faculty members who are completing doctoral dissertations. It can like- 
wise be argued that senior faculty members doing research should have the right, 
if not to reduced or altered schedules, at least to whatever teaching schedule best 
suits their research needs. For instance, one of my colleagues some terms does all 
her teaching between 6PM on Friday evening and 5PM on Saturday afternoon — 
and she has completed two books (on eighteenth-century British literature) over 
the last three years as the result of being able to do so much research during the 
regular work week. Several years ago, when I designed an intensive one-week, 
9-5 computer based version of our developmental writing course, to run during 
intersessions, I had a secondary purpose in mind to complement the primary one 
of taking advantage of the new technology and recent composition pedagogy to 
improve writing instruction: Namely that faculty teaching this int'.nsive course 
would thereby reduce their rx)urse load by a third for the following term, leaving 
them sufficient time to do ongoing research for eleven weeks at the cost of sacrific- 
ing one week vacation. (Both students and faculty, incidentally, have signed up for 
this course in great numbers.) 

Sometimes, though, when it comes to teaching, more can be less in the relation of 
teaching to research. While two-year faculty arc often tempted to mitigate the 
effects of a heavy teaching obligation by teaching the sam^ set of courses term af- 
ter term, there are moments when it is ultimately wiser to take on the heavier 
teaching task. Let me give you one extended, telling example. For the past several 
years, some of my colleagues had vamed me off teaching in the rallcge's "Sabbati- 
cal Institute," which offers groups of interrelated courses to New York City teach- 
ers who have to satisfy a study requirement under their sabbatical contract. I was 
told these students (most of whom have Masters) are tough to teach (opinionated, 
set in their ways and unused to beiiig students themselves), and that Institute 
classes, which run 4 to 5 1/2 hours once a week, demand enormous preparation, In 
addition, when I was given a chance to teach in the program, I was offered two of 
the department's few elective courses I had ever taught: "Literature of New York 
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City" and **The Immigrant Experience in Airerican Literature/' Nonetheless, I 
agreed to teach these courses despite all the "extra" work ~ and my decision was 
sounder than I knew. Given this audience, which really needed only a valid intel- 
lectual challenge to break down resistance, I was able to bring into the class- 
room all sorts of research on American literature I had done over the years, re- 
search that just did not fit into courses taught to our regular student population. 
Teaching these courses has also pointed me in new scholarly directions, forced me 
to look at certain research issues that otherwise might not have come to my atten- 
tion. This spring quarter, under a new grouping of courses I helped create, I will 
be teaching two other courses that I have not taught for six years, "The Novel" and 
"Literature and Film." Teaching each of these four courses probably takes almost 
twice as much time as teaching one of those composition courses I teach year after 
year, but the extra time they demand seems, specifically in relation to research^ well 
worth it. 

Useful as teaching certain courses can be as an encouragement for developing re- 
search topics, grants to support research directly are even more crucial. Often 
there are grant stiuctures within larger educational contexts - i.e, at university 
and even state levels ~ that simply do not exist at the two-year college level. For 
instance. City University, under its CUNY/PSC progra , awards h*mdreds of 
grants yearly to help support scholarly work by paying for travel, secretarial help, 
released time and other costs (up to $7,000 a year, often renewable for a second 
and third year). These grants are awarded competitively, the scholarly merit of the 
project being the sole criterion, with a University-wide committee in each of forty 
areas doing the choosing. Since eight of its eighteen branches are two-year col- 
leges, the University annually awards over a hundred of these fellowships to two- 
year college faculty. A number of state universities have similar programs 
whereby two-year faculty arc pooled with four-year faculty, thereby circumvent- 
ing the need to rely on scant two-year college funds for scholarly research, funds 
which almost always go to pedagogical research. 

There are, of course, times when faculty need to be away from their institutions to 
conduct research ~ and it is no secret that scholars at two-year institutions some- 
times have a much harder time getting large-scale fellowships and grants from 
outside sources than those at four-year institutions. Some years ago I applied to a 
well-known organization, which shall go nameless but not blameless, for a year- 
long fellowship for which I was eminently qualitied — my qualifications being not 
so much a matter of any great achievements, but rather that my "profile'' fit exactly 
the decidely quirky specifications of the fellowship and that I had the support of a 
very well-known scholar, who had arranged for me to work in the outstanding ar- 
chives of his institution. I did not get the fellowship (although, fortunately, I did 
gel another fellowship that year, one for which, to be perfectly honest, I was less 
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ideally suited). One of the main reasons I did not get the fellowship became ap- 
parent to me when I read that year's list of awards in all the organization's pro- 
grams; of over 500 awards, only one went to a two-year scholar. I have never ap- 
plied to this organization again, not out of pique, but simply because I think the 
odds against a two-year college scholar are so long as to not make the race worth 
the candle. Clearly, one of the first things a two year college scho?ar needs to learn 
is to work with those organizations which historically have supported research by 
two year collepi faculty and avoid those that have not. 

As opposed to this nameless organization, there are some which can be named 
with honor as supporting two-year college scholars. First and foremost among 
them, to my mind, is the National Endowment for the Humanities, which not only 
sets aside certain program elements (like some of its summer seminars) just for 
two-year college teachers, but which also actively encourages participation from 
two-year faculty in all its programs. Of course, there are also organizations, like 
the Community College Humanities Association, which offer outstanding re- 
search and sti^dy opportunities exclusively for two-year faculty. 

With NEH and several other grant sources, working at a two year institution can 
sometimes be turned to advantage by the applicant. For instance, the applicant 
can stress with great conviction just how much the opportunity to do research at a 
major university, library or archive means in relation to the research resources 
normally available to him or her. It can, indeed, be argued that the fellowship is 
needed not simply to aid research but to make it possible in the first place (e.g., to 
allow use of a library at a major university). Particularly for fellowships where th'J 
applicant will be working in a seminar group, he or she can stress how a position as 
a two-year college scholar/teacher allows for representation of an important, 
often neglected constituency whose research will eventvilly reach a very signifi- 
cant student population. (E.g., by the year 2000, approximately half the United 
States college population will be found in two-year institutions.) Sometimes, the 
teaching situation at two-year institutions provides another advantage for fellow- 
^ip applicant: e.g., a Shakespeare scholar at a large university would probably 
have a harder time convincing a committee that ;)Cholarly work in modern Ameri- 
can literature would eventually come (o pedagogical fruition than a similar scholar 
at a two-year college, where teaching schedules are known to be flexible, with 
many courses taught by non-specialists. 

For all I have said and suggested, let me conclude by asserting that the lot of a 
rescarchcr/scl Mr at a two-year college remains a hard one. In all my years at 
LaGuardia, I have never seen a faculty member get one of the much-preferred 
half year/full pay sabbaticals for any research project that was not pcdagogically 
oriented. Nor do I believe there are many two-year institutions where non- peda- 
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gogical research will ever gain more than co-equality with pedagogical research 
and program dev( i jpment. Mortover, two-year college teachers will always have 
more teaching to get done than four-year college teachers before they can turn to 
their research. 

Still, I believe that matters for scholars at two-year institutions have very much 
changed for the bettci- over the last decade: They have been able to publish more 
and publish more easily; they have begun to take leadership roles in scholarly or- 
ganizations; and they are finally getting some significant recognition as scholars at 
their home institutions and beyond them. No better instance of the changed mood 
at I aGuardia can be found than the fact that each year's promotion lists are now 
topped by several of our widely published scholars/teachers, whereas a decade ago 
such scholar/teachers were often looked on with suspicion and were lucky to make 
such lists at all. I e n only assume this change has not taken place in vacuo, that 
many people at all levels of academia are beginning to realize the high quality and 
enormous value of the scholarly research done by two-year college faculty, re- 
search they feel they must iiicreasingly recognize, support and reward. 
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My presentation concerns a metropolitan New York success story, a unique coop- 
erative educational venture involving community college faculty, City University 
of New York distinguished professors and CUNY doctoral students. It's called 
the Community College Project of the City University of New York. Established 
in 1980, this project has recently been granted a refunding of $385,000 for the pe- 
riod of 1989-92 by its sponsor, the Andrew W. Mellon Found?*ion. By the end of 
the grant period in 1992, the project will have awarded fellowships to 223 commu- 
nity college faculty from 23 colleges in the metropolitan New York area. Accord- 
ing to CUNY project director. Professor Jacob Stem, the program has been spec- 
tacularly effective from all points of view ("Humanities Project../*). As a former 
and perhaps future participant, I propose to describe this program with the hope 
that if you find it appropriate toyour needs as community college instructors inter- 
ested in opportunities to pursue scholarship, you mf^y take steps to initiate a simi- 
lar program in cooperation with a university near you. 

Herc*s how the project works. Each semester, undt^ the auspices of the Mellon 
grant, the CUNY Graduate Center, located in midtown Manhattan, announces a 
seminar on a selected academic topic and the availability of fourteen fellowships 
open to area two year college instructors. Recently announced seminars have in- 
cluded, for example, "Post Structuralism: Strategies for Reading Verbal and Vis- 
ual Signs,** conducted by CUNY philosophy professor Mary Wiseman; "The Euro- 
pean Enlightenment: 18th Century Literature and lliought/* led by Professor of 
Comparative Literature E. Allen McCormick; and "Literature and American So- 
ciety," led by Professor of Humanities Arthur Schlesingcr, Jr. Interested two year 
college faculty then apply to CUNY, submitting a curriculum vitae, a brief state- 
mcnt of intellectual background, and a prospectus related to specific interests sub- 
sumed within the announced general topic. Fourteen chosen fellows are then re- 
leased from one half of their normal teaching load during the term of the fellow- 
ship, their dropped classes to be taupht by CUNY doctoral students. At least once 
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weekly, the twoyear college instructors travel into Manhattan to attend a seminar 
at the CUNY Graduate Center. Although the seminar director writes a syllabus, 
the content of the seminar is largely determined by the interests and experience of 
those taking part. And while the terms of the grant stipulate that individual pro- 
jects should be related to teaching the humanities in two year colleges, a broad 
interpretation of those terms encourages fellows to renew themselves first as 
scholars, the premise being that pedagogical implications inhere in that experi- 
ence. 

One can readily see the advantages of this program from the point of view of the 
two year college instructor in English (or other Humanities courses), all too fre- 
quently beleaguered by semester after semester of over-enrolled composition 
and li'erature classes, campus committee work and student advising. Released 
from one half of teaching responsibilities and given the opportunity to be absent 
from campus one or even two days a week, the fellow enjoys a renewal of a colle- 
giate experience probably better than that last enjoyed in graduate school. In 
11^85, 1 had the good fortune to participate in one of these seminars, and it proved 
to be one of the most enriching experiences of my career. My seminar was con- 
ducted by Professor of Comparative Literature Lillian Feder, author of Ancient 
Myth and Modern Poetry, and it was entitled "Myth, Psychoanalysis and Modem 
Literature" (incidentally, seminar titles tend to be grandiose and far reaching, no 
doubt to allow for a diversity of individual endeavors). Each week I joined my com- 
munity college colleagues at the Graduate Center, most of whom taught English 
but some of whom were in disciplines such as psychology, anthropology and Span- 
ish (invariably the seminars are cross disciplinary), where under Proiessor Feder's 
guidance we combined core studies in psychology and myth (Freud, Jung, Barthes 
and Levi-Strauss) with discussions of literary works by Euripides, Soyinka, Mann, 
Nietzsche, Eliot, Plath and Steves, to name a few. Fellows presented papers on 
Sexton, Lowell and Garcia Marquez, again to name a few. As far as I w is con- 
cerned, much of the beauty of this experience lay in the freedom and luxury of 
exploring new terrain, and so, after reading selected poems by Allen Tate, I was 
led to study his essays on Southern Literature and his nearly forgotten novel. The 
Fathers. In the process I explored idea? inherent iu a cultural context quite differ- 
ent from my own, as well as coming to realize (not from any Yankee prejudice I 
hope) why his novel is nearly I'orgotten: he was a far better poet. 

I should mention other opportunities included in this Mellon grant experience. 
First, special colloquia are arranged, whereby distinguished scholars from outside 
the university address the fellows. Professor Eli Sagan addres.scd our group on 
"llie Heroic Age: the Social Origin of Epic Poetry, Fairytale and the Theatre," 
and Professor Judith Van Hcrik spoke on "Freud and I'eminisni." Secondly, I was 
given the opportunity to audit a doctoral seminar on Herman Melville, led by Pro- 
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fessor Alfred Kazin. Reading Melville with Kazin's students complemented my 
studies in the seminar on myth, and stimulated me to create a new course entitled 
"The Voyage in Literature/' to teach at my home institution, Westchester Com- 
munity College. In this course, my students and I explore the theme of the voyage 
as presented in selected literary works representing various cultural perspectives, 
using Homer's The Odyssey as the archetypal voyage poem. A main objective is to 
guide students to an awareness of the mythical quality of voyage literature, where 
literal voyages serve as "rites of passage" leading to psychological growth and self 
discovery. 

The pedagogical harvest of these seminars remains with me today, as does the 
memory of Professor Feder's graceful expertise and the enthusiasm of my col- 
leagues. It is not uncommon for lasting friendships to be formed in these groups, 
nor is it unusual for groups to continue to meet and share scholarly interests long 
after the seminar has ended. In this regard, the CUNY Graduate Center is espe- 
cially accommodating: seminar graduates are given lifetime university library 
privileges, and the Graduate Center offers space for groups who continue to meet 
on their own. Through newsletters, former fellows are kept up to date on special 
ev^nts at CUNY, and they are invited to reapply for new seminars. In short, 
CUNY reflects the true sn' . parent university, encouraging its fellows to de- 
velop an enduring inte'' 3ond. 

I began by citing Project Director Jacob Stern's remark that the Community Col- 
leges Project has been spectacularly effective from all points of view. I would like 
to close with some reference to the CUNY professors and doctoral students who 
are also beneficiaries. Professor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who recently led a semi- 
nar on American literature and society, commented: "1 caching community col- 
lege fellows is an exchange among equals. Often the fellows maybe more abreast 
of the most recent research and ideas than the professor. I have probably learned 
more from the fellows in these seminars than they have learned from me" ("Hu- 
manities Project...'*). For CUNY doctoral students the project is invaluable, giv- 
ing them the opportunity to intern at a community college under the mentorship 
of the released faculty. Do community college students suffer from inexperienced 
doctoral students replacing the regulars? I don't think so. Often they encounters 
teacher with a r. w perspective. Susan Young, a CUNY doctoral student in Eng- 
lish who has inicrncd at three community colleges remarked: 'Manv of the stu- 
dents I came in contact with were technology oriented and vety pragmatic. How- 
ever, they became very receptive to more philosophical thinking as they came to 
see that it could permeate all areas of their lives" ("Humanities Project..."). In 
short, everyone benefits: university professors interact with colleagues, doctoral 
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Students gain teaching experience and often jobs as a juncts or full timers, and 
community college instructors engage in scholarship. 

I see no reason why similar projects could not take place throughout the country: 
what is necessaiy is a centrally located host university surrounded by a constella- 
tion of community colleges. The difficulty lies in coordinating a project so grand in 
its scope. As a start, community college faculty representative of their institution 
might contact the grants or professional development officers of the university. 
Once the university is convinced of the efficacy of the project from its point of 
view, it could and probably should take the lead. Together, university and commu- 
nity college faculty and arlministrators could research opportunities for grants, fo- 
cusing on foundations which promote education in the humanities and/or cross 
disciplinary projects — science or technology and the humanities, for example. A 
prospectus tailored to specific needs and benefits could then be written and sent to 
the selected foundations. Much time and effort is necessarily involved, but the 
rewards are significant, and interested faculty should be encouraged by the proven 
success of the CUNY-Mellon Community Colleges Project, which for the past 
eight years has fostered the integration and cooperation of university and commu- 
nity college scholars in New York. 
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The question of released time is most often raised by community college faculty 
when they discuss their lack of involvement in both pedagogical and nonpedagogi- 
cal research. Over twenty years ago, Roger Garrison, in Junior College Faculty: Is- 
sues and Problem (1967), wrote that "with unvarying insistence of a metronome *s 
tick, faculty pinpointed their most pressing professional problem with one word: 
time" (30). More recently, studies by Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Brawer, 
The Two-Year College Instructor Today (1977) and Earl Seidman, In the Words of the 
Faculty: Perspectives on Improving Teaching and Educational Quality in Community 
Colleges (1985), have also found the lack of time for research as a central concern 
of community college faculty. Unfortunately, for many of us the possibility of 
gaining released time for research is unlikely. 

Garrison, Cohen and Brawer, Seidman, and other authors, such as Ijeland L. 
Medsker in The Junior College (1960), and Edmund J. Gleazer in This Is the Com- 
munity College (1968), all suggest that community college administrators should 
address the separation of teaching and research, because such a separation can 
lead to a faculty uninvolved in their profession, uninvolved with a life connected to 
the college, and ultimately ineffective in ihe classroom. In fact, after interviewing 
community college faculty, Seidman concluded that "the split between teaching 
and research is a false dichotomy that serves to undermine the intellectual fabric 
of the college'' (280-81). Yet, none of the studies has ever offered much hope for 
community college instructors receiving more time in the form of reduced teach- 
ing loaus and/or released time to conduct research Gleazer, commenting on the 
difficulty in overcoming established philosophy, writes that "like an object moving 
in space, the community college will tend to persist in the direction first estab- 
lished'' (124). Seidman addresses perhaps the most salient point in overcoming 
the time problem, money. He states that "teaching loads are not likely to be re- 
duced for community college faculty in order to give them more time. This would 
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require a significant shifting of funding among segments of higher education that 
would be heavily resisted" (272). 

Even in the face of almost thirty yetftrs of such pronouncements, we must never 
give up seeking more time for research. Through group,-; like CCCC, CCHA, 
MLA, NCTE and Regional Conferences, and through doc\iments like the NCTE 
Guidelines and the Wyoming Resolution, we must continue to educate our admin- 
istrators, boards of trustees, districts, and state and national legislatures to the re- 
alities of community college teaching. We also must begin to address an idea that 
(to my surprise) rarely gets mentioned in discussions concerning community col- 
lege teaching and research: incentives. 

In an article published in Community, Technical, andJudior College Journal, George 
Vaughn, President of Piedmont Virginia Community College, writes that "the 
lack of rewards may be the real reason we do not place more emphasis on scholar- 
ship" (170). Vaughn is correct. We need incentives more than we need time. 
Therefore, those of us interested in scholarship must devise ways for creating ir • 
centivps at our two-year colleges for rewarding scholarship, whether pedagogical, 
non-pedagogical, theoretical, or classroom-based research. One such way for re- 
warding research is described below. 

Working within the staff development system at Kalamazoo Valley Community 
College (KVCC), I developed a means for receiving academic credit for my pro- 
fessional publications. 

KVCC provides faculty members an opportunity to earn graduate semester hour 
credit through a variety of activities: graduate and undergraduate course work, 
routine and new work experience, industrial school courses, correspondence 
courses, technical seminars, and approved research. The work performcti in those 
activities is equated to graduate semester hour credit, and after earning fifteen 
semester hours, a faculty member advances a column on the pay scaie. These ac- 
tivities are typical methods for pay-scale advancement at many community col- 
leges. 

The "approved research" KVCC !,upporf s means a "Research report judged by a 
panel of peers to be of caliber and extent of typical masters thesis which will be 
regarded as the equivalent to three (3) graduate semester credit hours." It v \s 
under this rubric that I proposed receiving credit for my professional publications. 

Equating graduate semester hour credit to published ' (x)k revie vs, articles, and 
books proved no easy task. I discussed my proposal with several colleagues — not 
all of whom agreed with my proposal — and worked closely with my Associate 
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Dean and Dean of Instruction to develop an equitable equivalency between publi- 
cations and graduate hour credit. Ultimately, v^e decided upon the following 
equivalence: 

* Book review = 0.25 -0.50 semester hour credits depending upon length. 

* Article 1.0 - 3.0 semester hour credits depending upon length. 

* Book 3.0 - 9.0 semester hour credits depending upon length. No van- 
ity press publications. 

Additionally, I included a select list (by no means exhaustive) of professional and 
popular journals in which I might publish; for example, College Composition and 
Communication^ Teaching English in the Two-Year College^ and Western American 
Literature. 

Upon publication — I don't receive credit until then — an offprint is sent to my 
Associate Dean who reviews the piece and then forwards it to the Dean of Instruc- 
tion who, based on the established equivalences, awards graduate credit. My pub- 
lications now provide not only personal satisfaction, but also institutional recogni- 
tion and (eventually) financial reward. 

Reser;rch and publications do not necessarily have to lead to academic credit and 
to pay-scale advancement. For example, tenured instructors and instructors with 
PhDs may already be on the final pay column and thus will need to design an alter- 
native proposal which will reward them for their scholarship. 

Most importantly, each of us must begin to work within the staff development for 
scholarship. And each of us must continue working until successful. 
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PART THREE 



THE COMMUNITY COLLEGL SCHOLAR AT WORK 

This is a new feature of The Community College Humanities Review, a sec- 
tion devoted to work within and across the disciplines by faculty at two-year 
colleges. The editor welcomes all submissions of this kind however special- 
ized or however relevant to the curricular concerns of teachers of the hu- 
manities at the two-year college. 
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The Kansas State Board of Review: A Historical 
and Sociological Overview 

Susan L« Sutton 



Prior to 1921, only seven states had laws providing for censorship of motion pic- 
tures: FA. OH, FL, NY, MD, VA, and KS. After 1921, several of these states felt 
satisfie(J that the motion picture industry could govern itself, thus eliminating the 
need for state film censorships Kansas, however, was not so inclined. The gen- 
eral moral climate in Kansas during tlicse early years might be characterized as 
straight laced and apprehensive. It was this apprehension that grew to uneasiness 
and suspicion concerning the new mass medium of film. The state, thinking that 
fiiiiicd material might threaten the moral fiber of its citizens, felt control was the 
only way to render movies "safe'" for all Kansans, who were showing a growing 
interest in this new and Jitrange medium. Censorship of films in Kansas lasted 
untU April of 1966. 

As early as 1913, the Kansas legislature enacted a law establishing a state film cen- 
sor board which would review all films prior to their release for commercial exliibi- 
tion within the state,^ ''Tie review lx)ard would operate under the jurisdiction of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who ai the time was W. D, Ross. Ross 
selected Reverend Festus Foster and Mrs. Mary Simpson as members of the 
board. Two prime targets for this early board's scrutiny were scenes depicting vio- 
lence and drinking. Western films were of special concern in regard to violence 
and drinking — ironic for a stale built historically on excessive evidence of both. 

During the next two years, films we;;c reviewed at either the Best or the Orpheum 
theaters in Topeka, KS, at the exhibitor's expense. Later, in 1915, the board 
moved its operations to the State Capitol building, first to an upper chamber and 
later to the basen^ent.'^ It was decided cjt tnLs time Wvil a fee of $2 be charged dis- 
tributors for ^iach reel of film viewed and licensed by the review board."* (A reel 
was defined as 1000 feet of i'ilm.)Thef>c fees wore to lu'. paid monthly into the state 
treasury and were to be used to pay the salaries and expenses of the board mem- 
bers.^ 
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ITie Superintendent of Public Instruction continued to hold jurisdiction over the 
prior censorship of films in the state from 19^ mtil 1917 when the law establish- 
ing the censor board was repealed. In its place the legislature established the Kan- 
sas State Board of Review to be comprised of three resident citizens who were 
**qualified by education and experience to act as cenwrs.'*^ One member was ap- 
pointed for a one year term, one for a two-year term and the third for a three-year 
term. Each year thereafter, one member was appointed (or reappointed) for a full 
term of three years.'' 

All members were chosen by the Governor who at the time of enactment was Ar- 
thur Capper, editor and publisher of t*ie Topeka Daily Capital, who designated one 
of the three to act as chairman. ITie Governor could, at any time, remove anyone 
for reasons of incompetence or neglect of duty.® No fewer than two members 
were to be present when a film was to be screened After the enactment of 1917, 
and because growing fire hazards in the basement of the Capitol building deemed 
such, the Board of Review moved its agency to Kansas City, KS, in Wyandotte 
County, where they operated out of an office over a fire station.^o 

The Board of Review mer^ber chosen as chairman was to be responsible for all 
monies paid to the Board ; distributors. The chairman was to receive an annual 
salary of $2400, while the c er members were to receive '^'^^OO.^i In the nearly 
fifty years of the Board's existence, this salary remained .^ohanged.^^ 

As to specific duties, the statutes required the Board to examine, prior to granting 
a license, any film designed for comh^crcial exhibition within the state. This in- 
cluded all subtitles, dialogue, songs, and advertising matter used in connection 
with such films, and to approve only those that were "moral and proper."^^ If any 
film or type of advertising was found to be "cruel, obscene, indecent, or immoral,'^ 
or tended to "corrupt or debase morals," a license was subsequently deniec\i'* 

After 1921. films described as strictly educational, scientific, charitable, or relig- 
ious were otip.n passed without charging a fee, or even being revicwed.^^ To '♦^sure 
whether specified deletions had been made in films requiring them, a single, full 
time salaried inspector attempted to travel statewide to enforce Board deci- 
sionsJ® 

The approval certificate that accompanied a licensed film would appear on the 
screen in the form of a slide or film display stating, "ITie management certifies that 
the film or reel displayed in this theater has first been approved by the Kansas 
State Board of Review.'' ITiis notice had to be displayed for n(>t less than thirty 
seconds prior to each performance.^ 

Anyone found commercially exhibiting an unlicensed f within the state of Kan- 
sas was guilty of a misdemeanor and was fined a maximum of twenty-five dollars 
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for the first offense and no less than one hundred, and no more than five hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment for thirty days for each successive offense. Each day an 
uncensored film was exhibited v/as to be considered a separate offenseJ® 

The Board of Review was required to keep a record of all movies it inspected and 
to note whether the film was approved. If the Board denied approval, it was re- 
quired to supply written justification for its action. Any distributor or exhibitor 
wishing to lodge an appeal against the ruling made by the Board had lawful redress 
in the District Court of Wyandotte County.^® Upon the distributor's or exhibitor^s 
request, and within sixty days of the first screening, the Board rescreened the film 
in question and reevaluated its original decision.^o xhjj. process usually took ap- 
proximately one week. If the distributor was still not satisfied, he then threatened 
to lodge a legal suit againsr the Board of Review. This then resulted in a third 
screening at which time legal counsel for each side was usually present.21 Prior to 
the Freedman decision, which will be discussed later, several months or even a year 
might pass because of crowded court dockets before the matter could reach a legal 
settlement .22 It could be assumed, then, that the prospect of delay and expense 
gave the Board certain leverage over mdst distributors. 

In addition to the brief standards outlined in the censorship statutes, the first 
members of the Board of Review adopted a list of seven general rules allowed un- 
der Statute 74-2208 to guide them in their work.23 These general rules, according 
to all available information, were never revised throughout the nearly fifty year 
histoiy of the Board. However, at least one Board member, Mr. Gebhart, in 1955 
felt that "...all standards should be revised. They are obsolete. Some of the crite- 
ria are too vague.''^^ 

1. Pictures shall be clean and wholesome, and all features that tend to de- 
base morals or influence the mind to improper conduct should be elimi- 
nated. 

2. Ridicnle of any religious sect or peculiar characteristics of any race of 
people will not be approved. 

3. Evil suggestion in the dress of comedy charac crs will be eliminated. 

4. lx)ose conduct between men and women will be eliminated, and when- 
ever possible, barroom scenes and social drinking. 

5. A display of nude human figures will be eliminated. 

6. Crimes and criminal methods, such as give instruction in crimes through 
suggestion, will be eliminated or abbreviated. 
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7. Prolonged and passionate love scenes, when suggestive of immorality will 
be eliminated.25 

The Kansas Supreme Court heard only a few cases relative to the powers of the 
Board of Review. Three occurred prior to 1920. The first of these concerned a 
petition submitted by film exhibitors objecting to the fees collected by the Board 
far exceeding the expenses and salaries paid out {State vs. Ross). It was found, how- 
ever, that any discrepancy was not so great as to imply bad faith on the part of the 
legislature.26 

The remaining two early cases involved specific censorship decisions. In the first, 
the State Supreme Court laid down the rule that it would overturn a Board deci- 
sion only when it could be shown that the censors had acted arbitrarily or fraudu- 
lently or had clearly overstepped their statutory limitations. The second case in- 
volved the D. W. Griffith film. The Birth of a Nation, which was passed by the 
Board. However, when The Birth of a Nation was released, the public outcry 
against it was so great because of the film's depiction of slavery and action of the 
Ku Klu;: Klan that the film was sent back for further review 2^. i^q precedent was 
therefore established that the Board could recall a film within thirty days for fur- 
ther consideration, although it had previously been passed as acceptable (State vs. 
Crawfordy^ 

Since the early days, the Kansas Supreme Court was asked to review an order ema- 
nating from the Board of Review on only one occasion.^^ This became an impor- 
tant case involving the Otto Preminger film The Moon is Blue and is referred to 
later as the Holmby decision of 1955. In this case, the State Supreme Court over- 
ruled a lower court decision to the effect that the Board could not deny a license to 
r/re Moon is Blue because of "sex theme th roughout, too frank dialogue: many sex 
words; both dialogue and action have sex as their theme." 'ITie Supreme Court of 
the United States later reversed this ruling. Although much speculation was made 
at the time and since, it was not clear what the highest Court's decision actually 
meant.30 Was the Court attempting to eliminate licensing altogether? Were the 
standards used in the original censorship decision unconstitutionally vague? Was 
the film, because it had a sexual theme, automatically considered "obscene" or 
"immnral?"3i No one was quite certain. 

In any event, obvious repercussions to the Holmby Productions vs. Vaughn decision 
manifested themselves in the 1955 Kansas legislative session. The Senate had 
passed a bill concerning the registration of non-resident motor vehicles. The 
House concurred, but not bcf )re it had attached an amendment to the proposal 
which abolished the Kansjis State Hoard of Review ;«nd, for that matter, motion 
picture censorship.32 It seems logiail to assume that the amendment came as a 
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reaction to the United States Supreme Court ruling in the Holmby case (which 
became the last movie censorship trial involving a higher court to take place in the 
state).^ The Senate later approved the bill, and the Governor signed the meas- 
ure. However, an ensuing lawsuit {Shanahan vs. State of Kansas) made the point 
that the new law was in violalioii of the Kansas Constitutior which stated that no 
bill can contain more than one subject. A unanimous vote oi the Kansas Supreme 
Court found this statute unconstitutional as it dealt with two clearly unrelated leg- 
islative areas.^ 

Despite the fact that the Kansas State Statutes were amended to eliminate news- 
reels and educational films from review, the Board became embroiled in a political 
rather than a moral controversy in 1937 as the result of its decision to eliminate 
footage from a March of Time of Montana Senator Burton K, Wheeler, presenting 
views opposing those of President Franklin Roosevelt, According the Raymond 
Fielding, March of Time met censor's demands and cut the "objectionable" se- 
quence. However, March of Time filmmaker I^uis de Rochement was quick to 
object to the ruling, inferring the film had been denied freedom of speech,^ 

Fielding goes on to state that Senator Wheeler made less subtle accusations 
against ihe Governor of Kansas allowing such forms of censorship. Former Re- 
publican Governor, Alf I^andon, even entered the dispute, calling for the current 
Democratic Governor, Walter A. Huxman, to correct the Board's "foolish act/^ 
The Kansas City Star editorially queried: "Can Kansas afford to have its political 
discussion thus arbitrarily restricted and appear before the nation as a state in 
which speech is free on the screen?'* 

Governor-appointed Board chairman Mae Clausen, herself a Democrat, claimed 
the cuts were made because Wheeler's remarks were thought to be "partisan and 
biased/* Clausen defended the action, emphasizing thai the Board's decision had 
been bipartisan as the other two members were Republican, and had been unani- 
mous,^® It should be noted that there was nothing in the statutes to support cen* 
sorship of poliiiail ideas. Therefore, the ruling was unconstitutional, although no 
challenge was made. 

A nationwide reaction to the decision began to brew. To diminish this potentially 
dangeroufi controvcniy in traditionally Republican Kansas, Governor Huxman 
recommended the Board reverse its decision, and on April 21, 1937, it was done, 
thuy restoring ihu cut footage to the March ofTimeJ^'^ 

Over the years, censors in Kansas were opposed to all drinking scenes in films 
whether the scones condoned drinking or condemned it. l^or example, in 1945, 
several sequences were eliminated from the Oscar-Twinning film The Lost Week- 
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end, even though the film clearly depicted the evils associated with alcoholism. In 
1957, however, censor Board members in Kansas professed themselves to being 
inore liberal than their predecessors. At any rate, Kansas was to suppress twelve 
films that year, more than the other three operating state censor boards (Mary- 
land, Virginia, and New York) combined.ss 

During the early 1960s, Kansas censors rejected any films depicting nudily.s^ Or, 
as with the 1962 film Boccaccio 70, the Bor T-d objected to "the extreme bobbling of 
nearly bare breasts of the billboard girl (Anita Ekberg) she runs."'»o This order 
was later rescinded when the distributor threatened ;ke the issue to court.*i 
As several reports have it, the Board would overturn their earlier rulings after re- 
ceiving a letter from a distributor's legal counsel threatening court action.-'z 

During this same period, "profanity and indelicate words" such as "god damn," 
"whore," and "bitch," were sure to meet with Board objections. In fact, the word 
"whore" was removed entirely from the 1962 adaptation of Eugene O'Neill's Lo«g 
Day's Journey into Night According to one source, the Kansas Board was strictest 
of all four state boards in its objections to particular words or phrases. During this 
same time period, however, the Board seemed rather indifferent toward films de- 
picting drug addiction or the treatment of race or race relations.'*'' 

Recalling once again the seven-point list of criteria used in the censors' judging of 
a film, one may easily recognize most as being vague and confining: 

1. What are "clean and wholesome" pictures? 

2. What is "loose conduct between men and women"? 

3. What does the phrase "evil suggestion in the dress of comedy characters" 
refer to? 

4. When do love scenes begin to suggest immorality? 

5. When does disagreement witii stated religious practices become ridicule? 

If the akwc were being rigidly applied to Kansas in 1965, there would have been 
few films ever commercially exhibited in the State.^s it must then be assumed that 
the guidelines were interpreted liberally. Even so, their range was cloudy and sub- 
ject to the interpretations of the individual ccnsd". ITicrc is no clear or concrete 
uiformation available today in regard to how rigidly Kansas censors adhered to the 
exact statutes or the "list" in the 1950s and 1960s. Several attempts were made by 
one cen';orship historian to make contact with Board members and even the State 
Attorney General in this regard, but all his attempts were met with rebuff.-'e Ac- 
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cording to several scholars, "the 'Kansas' brand of prior restraint is exceedingly 
harsh," and "...the strictest of all in regulating movies."'*'^ Members of censorship 
boards in both Maryland and Virginia in 1965 concurred that "...censorship in 
Kansas is more confining than that found in any other state'*;"*^ or as Mrs. Lx)llie 
Whitehead, Virginia censor, stated in 1965, "Kansas is the strictest of American 
boards."-*^ 

As a direct result of the Freedman vs, Maryland Supreme Court decision of 1965, 
four state censorship boards operating in Maryland, Virginia, New York, and Kan- 
F^s soon dismantled their bureaus. Procedural deficiencies were found as the 
main reason for discontinuance in all four states as a result of the Freedman case 
which dealt in part with matters of censorship and licensing procedure. In Kansas, 
the Board of Review was declared to be without the power to amend its own rules 
to meet procedural arrangements on authority of the Freedman ruling and thus 
was not reformed by the state legislature.^^ 

Less than two years after the Board of Review was legally discontinued, the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America's code went into effect (November 1, 1968), 
providing a rating system that would classify any film regardless of its theme or 
treatment, but would subject it to one of four ratings.^^ As for Kansas, this system, 
although no doubt criticized by amservatives who felt the rating system insuffi- 
cient, and liberals who felt the rating system inaccurate, offered the citizens of 
Kansas for the first time since 1913, the freedom to judge for themselves the con- 
tent of filmed material. 

The question remains as to how the Board of Review in Kansas was able to succeed 
at suppressing communication tl rough the film media for nearly fifty years. Fur- 
ther, what elements were present within the Board itself over its five decades to 
establish it as being the strictest and harshest of all state censor boards? 

One can generally assume that the strictness associated with Board decisions 
could be traced directly to those individuals chosen to serve as censors. ITicy were 
political appointments, and given that the nature of politics in Kansas has been 
primarily Republican and conservative, one would gather that the Board of Re- 
view reflected itself similarly in its decision making. 

Attacks on movie censors of both a popular and scholarly nature cite "...lack of 
aesthetic sensibility'' as one of the main reason why censors failed badly in per- 
forming their duties. Others felt that members' own psychological traumas gave 
rise to their own morbid interest in seeking out objectionable material and keep- 
ing it out of the sight of the masses. One modern critic states that "...common 
experience is sufficient to show that their [the censors'] drives , emotions, and im- 
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pulses all tend to carry them to excess."52 Some censors, doubtlessly driven by 
their own fear, assumed that the masses were ill-equipped to make up their own 
minds on issues depicted in films. 

The skill and the training of censors present a more concrete area of criticism. In 
Kansas, no set of standards or qualifications existed for the selection of censors 
either in law or in practice. Although the Kansas statutes call for a censor to be 
qualified in "experience and education," in reality this meant that the pcfson had 
some political connection with the party in power.sa It did not seen to .natter that 
the individual knew little or nothing of art, drama, literature, psychology, phUoso- 
phy, music or other related fields, or had any sensibilities in these areas. In fact, no 
specific education requirements were called for. Censor prospects were not 
tested on their knowledge of films or any of the fields related to movie censor- 
ship.54 Furthermore, the qualification of the censors, either before appointment 
or after, were never made public.ss 

In view of the numerous individuals who served as censors in Kansas, a study of 
their backgrounds allows several similarities to emerge regarding sex, age, and oc- 
cupation. Of the relatively few men serving on the Board over its five decades, of 
the occupations that can be traced, over half were ministers. Of the women, most 
were found to be housewives and mothers, and most were in their middle to late 
forties.se Very few of the women, those whose records are available, were college 
graduates but many were "active in civic affairs," to which they attributed their 
qualifications.^'' 

Kansas censors may have been better qualified had their position been made to 
appear more attractive, thus creating some healthy competition for the duties as- 
signed. After all, an office located over a fire station may not present the most 
positive working environment. Further, full-time salaries of $2,400 for a Board 
chairman and $2,100 for members were not inviting, to say the least. 

It can be generally conjectured that few censors in Kansiis had any aesthetic ap- 
preciation, particularly in being aware of how film artists can and did communicate 
their ideas and, more importantly, they lacked a degree of sophistication when 
considering the role of censorship and the law in a democratic society. 

Most libertarians feel that no censor is a good censor. P'rom the standpoi t of free 
speech, absolutists would agree that there should be no control placed on any me- 
dium of communication. Kansans' freedoms, although constitutionally given, have 
often been wntrollcd by the state, as with the issue of prior censorship. Kansas 
citizens, however, after having their attention focused on the matter of film cen- 
sorship once the Freedman case aiused such nationwide notoriety, finally realijsed 
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that prior censorship was the wrong method foi protecting people from real or 
imagined dangers. Censorship proved as ineffective in operation as it was un- 
friendly and unnecessary in actuality. The American pe jple have been fundamen- 
tally and unchangeably opposed to censorship in any form, and censorship of films 
proved no exception, 
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An Agrarian Nightmare: 
Thomas Sutpen's Assault on the South 

Jo Ellen Winters 



Like much of the nation, Faulkner's South in the 1930s was a society in turm iil, 
stirred particularly by the desperate struggles of sharecroppers, tenant farmers, 
and millworkers. Dehumanizing conditions in the textile mills frequently resulted 
in sporadic labor revolts, fiercely opposed by the Southern population at large; 
more and more Southern farmers rented all the land they tilled; debts and taxes 
and tariffs defeated landowners at home before they could look to the correction 
of widespread inadequate and overcrowded housing populations, ITie traditional 
paternalistic relationship of employer and employee had been replaced by ab[;en- 
tee landlordism in both agriculture and Northern run industry. What W. J. Cash 
termed the ^^spirit of calculation** was sweeping the turbulent region.^ 

And there was still the burden of history, a humiliation which continued to con- 
front a resentful and often unreceptive South with sorrow! and a)mplex lessons 
about responsibility, community, and tradition. As Southerners ached for recov- 
ery, their unresolved conflicts over the past contended with a nearly desperate 
eagerness for the future; the new South passionately welcomed industrialization 
and the dream it offered of employment, steady income, and (more or less) equal 
opportunity, as the region passed into what has been called the ^^mold of Bab- 
bitt/*2 

In contrast to the unrest and instability of the thirties, the plantation South 
Faulkner wrote of in Absalom, Absalom! appeared a settled world of families and 
family obligations, of traditions, shared communal values and religious beliefs, 
and concrete personal relationships. ITiis world believed, along with lliomas Jef- 
ferson, that those who labor in the earth are the chosen people, able to live in 
harmony with each other and with the laws of nature. Only Reconstruction 
brought an end to this idealized harmony; the arrival of industrialization 
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**abrapted'^ a new set of values onto the old: the self made man, reaching his goals 
himself, alone, independent of community and tradition, at any cost. This indus- 
trial age man made calculations, followed an arbitrary schedule, and depended, 
not on land, which is tangible, but on money, an abstraction; all his relationships, 
at work and in the community, v/eie based cn this abstraction, and as a result he 
became alienated from his community and its history, and, finally, from his own 
humanity. 

Although Thomas Sutpen's death in the novel Absalom, Absalom! occurred in 
1869, 1 believe the creation of this "demonic" Southern character, as Faulkner la- 
beled him, reflects Faulkner^s concerns about the problems he associated with in- 
dustrialization in the South in the decade of the book's publication. Specifically, 
Sutpen^s refusal to learn fiom the past, his detennination to simplify and distort 
history, and his assault on the wilderness, family life, and tradition may be viewed 
as Faulkner's representation of the northern industrial assault on the South in the 
1930s. When Cleanth Brooks called Sutpen "a Yankee,"^ he of course didn't 
mean this literally, but we must now look closely at the possibilities for interpreta- 
tion opened up to us by this label. 

Unlike the aristocratic plantation owners whom he seems at first to emulate, Sut- 
pen is not paternalistic towards anyoncv certainly not his slaves; neither is he class 
conscious, responsible, or honorable in his behavior. We do not see in him the 
traditional Southern concerns for decorum, taste, or preservation of the past. Sut- 
pen^s desire to dominate hi.; world and to determine his future, his utter faith in 
rationality, abstractions, and material possessions, his exploitation of both nature 
and human beings, and above all his actual repudiation of the past do locate him in 
the Yankee camp. Thomas Sutpen works by blueprint and schedule. He has no 
trouble accepting cash or the promise of cash as the basis for human relations, for 
example imagining himself '"•just" when he pays his first wife, Eulalia Bon, to keep 
out of his life. He thinks of the damage he has done to his and others' lives as a 
**mistake," a "miscalculation." He is neither religious nor superstitious; he is a nan 
who would live by rationality and calculation, choosing, discarding and "putting- 
aside" all in defiance of tradition and history and human connections. 

Sutpen is not a Yankee, of course, but he represents many of the dangers to South- 
em civilization which a Northern nspired faith in progress had unleashe d on the 
vulnerable region by the novel's publication in 1936. ITie "Yankee'- traits of 
Thomas Sutpen, the nature and effect of his so--called Design, and the lunguage 
employed by Faulk.icr to describe the man and his plan constitute Faulkner's dis- 
trustful response to the disruptive and potentially destructive impact of escalating 
finrHif»ni industrialism on an eagerly receptive South. 
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Faulkner had company in his distrust. In 1930, twelve prominent Southern writers 
had published a response to what they identified as the Agrarian/Industrial con- 
flict in a collection of essays titled /'// Take My Stand: The South and the Agrarian 
Tradition.* Though Faulkner was not an Agrarian, he did share many of the their 
concerns. They believed the North posed a real threat to the stability, honor, and 
decorum of the South. And while industrialization waged war on nature, the 
Agrarians urged living in harmony with it. The twelve Southerners asserted that 
agrarian work reinforced traditional codes of value and behavior, thus satisfying 
both material and moral needs, but that industrial work, estranged from nature, 
led to alienation, dislocation, and the collapse of moral sensibility. Many South- 
erners had worked hard at what has been called "inheriting their inheritance,"6 
creating a heroic myth of the South on which to fall back in times of need; north- 
erners had invested their hopes in a secular, man made, machine maintained 
world of the future which could not begin to preserve religious valuer, or humane 
attitudes, '^he myth which the old South promulgated and which the Agrarians 
vaguely seconded was that of a plantation world of Edenic leisure, highly culti- 
vated, disdainful of all progress. In this idealized humane and sensitive Southern 
world, labor was measured by human fulfillment and respect, not the accumula- 
tion of wealth.^ The strained tempo created by industrial labor, its employment 
insecurity, degrading tasks, and resultant empty and exhausted leisure, would 
surely kill art, religion, and civilized behavior, according to the Agrarians, f neo- 
ple lived only by abstractions such as "progress," they separated themselvu. for- 
ever from their land, their tradition, their sensibilities. 



Faulkner said in an interview, "Maybe in 80 years we'll be as highly industriali2ed 
[as the North] and we'll quit turning out art."^ Characters like Homer Barron, 
Jason Compson, and Thomas Sutpen remind us that Faulkner shared many fears 
and suspicions with the Agrarians, although he nowhere proposes that the solu- 
tion to industrialization is a retreat to an agrarian way of life, nor does he suggest as 
they do that revivifying the South's past by repudiating the present will somehow 
stave off alien values and forces. Along with the Agrarians, Faulkner criticizes 
predatory capitalism, the desire for progress for its own sake, aiid the kind of indi- 
viduality that flies in the face of community, all embodied inlTiomas Sutpen, but 
not because these qualities "violate a mythical tradition of harmony and stability 
based on a doomed white supremacy"^ ~ this is the objection to capitalism ex- 
pressed in /'// Take My Stand; rather, Faulkner fears the way these traits in combi- 
nation overlook the complexity of history and the humanity of those who people 
that history. Faulkner is not an Agrarian, but the value he places on leisure and the 
civilized arts developed at leisure may be seen again and again in his work, and th»s 
o.^«hasis, along with his reverence for the land, decorum, taste, responsibility, 
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stabUity, and community, shows how strongly his concerns paralleled those of the 

mmas Sutpen would do anything - does do anything - to cam respectability. 
With his bluepnnts, schedules, time tables, and designs, he is the supremely ra- 
tional, even demonic" planner, dismissing anything even faintly suggesting hu- 
man emotions or attachments, including hij frontier past, and a son from his Hai- 
tian past if it threatens to impede .is progress. Sutpen's design emphasizes home 
and famity no doubt, and "incidentally" a wife, but all is incidental to his design for 
respectability and its timetable. On a personal level, Sutpen appears to have no 
family life at all. All his dreams and his relationships seem abstractions, which he 
pureues with 'funous impatience.-^ He dismisses the past, focusing all his ener- 
gies on the future. Walking out on his primary family once the slave who turns him 
away from the Tidewater plantation's front door forces him to see himself and his 
famdy as cattle, mere brutes, he never looks back. His humiliation by the Tidewa- 
ter slave prompts him to dominate and oppress others in his rage to succeed. 

Sutpen "puts aside" his first family dynasty once he discovers that abundant mate- 
rial wealth will not buy him the respect and immortality he wants. He calculates 
what he needs to succeed, while rejecting any kind of moral responsibility for the 
people he hurts while pursuing that success. In his next attempt, Sutpen wrenches 
Sutpen s Hundred violently out of the earth, contrary to the agrarian ideal of man 
hvmg in harmony with the land. 10 

Addicted to the trappings of respectability, willing to do anything to achieve it 
what did Sutpen, an outsider, understand about Southern aristocracy? The other 
plantation owners came to watch him wrestle with his slaves, but none of them 
would ever have transgressed in this way. Further, the planters lived a kind of 
noblesse oblige; they were a paternalistic lot who accepted responsibility for their 
own mistakes and for others' as well. In contrast, Sutpen rejects his Haitian son 
never acknowledges his daughter Clytie's presence in the house, and doesn't con-' 
cede owes Eulalia Bon anything: he "...bought immunity from her."i 1 When 
the war ends he refuses to join with anyone on the reconstruction of the land, as- 
serting that each should look to his own property and work it alone. Sutpen em- 
braces what looks to him like an aristocratic ideology, but the result is what War- 
ren Beck calls a "degenerative imitation" of the cult of the nostalgic South and its 
hcritage,i2 with no understanding of any of it, especially the Southern past, which 
Sutpen needs if he is to ever cumprehend the Southern present.ia 

Rosa Coldfield reveals that Sutpen has "gotten" Hllen "at the lowcs* nossib'e 
price. IJroughout the novel, Faulkner uses language of bookkeeping and fi- 
nance to reflect not only the rigidity of Sutpen's thought processes and actions, but 
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also Faulkner's own unease with this interloper come to live among the vulnerable 
and venerable (if guilty) aristocrats. This is a man who, once he holds the "patent 
on a "stainless wife'' and an "unimpeachable father in law/'^s begins to call in his 
wife's "notes of hand on pride and contentment and peace/'^^ He drinks "with a 
sort of sparing calculation as though keeping mentally,,, a sort of spiritual sol- 
vency,,/'^-^ He measures and weighs even his dreams;^^ he measures and balances 
^the ingredients of morality/*^® His god, he acknowledges a power higher than 
himself at all, is designated by Faulkner "the Creditor,''^^ a fitting deity for this 
embodiment of capitalism, Sutpen is converted at the Virginia plantation door to 
a competitor who will get "land and niggers and a fine house to combat them 
with,"^^ one who puts aside his first wife because she is not "'adjunctive or incre- 
mental to the design/"22 He explains to Grandfather Compson that "fact ren- 
dered it impossible that this woman and child (FrUlalia and Charles Bon) be incor- 
porated in [his] design," that this would have left him behind in his "schedule," and 
that he has provided for them in order to "repair,„injustice," this being "agreed to 
between the two parties. "^^ He chooses his female slaves, as well as his second 
wife, Ellen, and his prospective third wife, Rosa, like livestock;^^ he rids himself of 
his last potential family, Milly Jones and their female child, in the same calculating 
spirit. And when the whole design comes apart so violently, he does not look to his 
dubious code of morality or even to his fate for the cause, but calls it simply a mis- 
take, 

Sutpen is a man so committed to a comnr.ercial way of seeing and acting that he 
seems at times incapable of thinking or feeling; he can only calculate. He returns 
from a terrible and bitter war through which he has dragged two imported marble 
tombstones intended to glorify a family plot, determined to start over again, inter- 
ested only in restoring his own land, counseling otJiers to do the same. 

In his haste to start his design still a t lird time, he opens a store, where he trades to 
live, still alert to new possibilities for siring an heir. His propc^sition to Rosa™ 
marriage if she can bear him a son— is just that: a business proi>osition, spoken 
from the depths of a calculating soul, one which knows nothing of women, still less 
of Southern women, nor cares to learn, I mally, tragically, even his children learn 
to perceive life the way he has revealed it to them. When Quentin brings Rosa to 
the old house forty oneyears after Sutpen's death, they are met by an aged Clytie, 
who begs Quentin to take Rosa away without disturbing wSutpen's fugitive son, 
Henry: "Whatever he done, [she says,] me and Judith and him hdvc paid it out''^^ 
Their father was a man dri ^en by what Vann Woodward has called a "freakishly 
romantic turn of Northern fancy," desirous of somehow "enshrining" the old 
South,23 and; I would add, making it his own, 
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Mn Coldfield, Sutpen's father-in-law, may see God as a "just and omnipotent 
banker"; he may imagine self denial is "good investment";^^ but he is, finally, capa- 
ble of taking a moral stand on an issue, and examining his own motives in an action. 
And he is wise in the ways of Southern history. He is a Southerner. This makes 
him very different from Thomas Sutpen, who lives by rational and systematic cal- 
culation in emulation of a system he neither understands nor wants to understand^ 
who brings no past to a world he obsessively embraces with only its idealized myths 
and legends as guides. He comes as an outsider, interested in appearances only; 
he wants to buy Coldfield^s respectability for himself. He violently creates a world 
towards which he feels no responsibility or guilt, and finally, no deep human con- 
nections at all. Like everyone intimately connected with Sutpen's Hundred, Sut- 
pen is alienated, dislocated, and estranged from self and from nature, exactly as 
the Agrarians had warned. His abstract design does violence to the souls and the 
lives of all it touches; it disrupts the world of the South, its myths and its reality, by 
riding roughshod over it. Sutpen commits errors, not sins, and, in the end, he is 
part of the destruction he sows without ever gaining any knowledge or insight, still 
viev/ing the South from the point of view of an outsider who just wanted what he 
thought everyone else already had. Unconcerned with the meaning of the past to 
the very end, his obsessions lie wholly with the present, and, if he can just sire an 
acceptable offspring, with the future. The alien Sutpen dies moraUy blind, think- 
ing he has made a practical mistake, a miscalculation. 

Lack of feeling for the land, for history, for the human community — these are 
flaws which Faulkner and the Agrarians variously attributed to Northern capital- 
ism in the 1930s. Sutpen is the predatory outsider, who rapes the land, ignores its 
history, and with no understanding of their meaning at all, seizes its myths and, 
with a grimly rational and calculated plan, tries to make them his myths. Is he a 
Yankee? He isn't, but he does represent all the progressive Yankee qualities 
Faulkner and the Agrarians most feared, the qualities with which industrialization 
threatened to destroy the Southern way of life. Men like ITiomas Sutpen were 
enough to make the Agrarians retreat to the past, and to make Faulkner fear for 
the future. 
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Clifford Odets on the Individual and Society 

Miri..»«i Q. Chcikin 



A^recently as last year, John O'Connor of the New York Times, in a revicwof a new 
TV version of Clifford Odets' play The Big Knife, said that Odets' "work has be- 
come distressingly perhaps even fatally d^ad." ITie view here is that Clifford 
Odets burst onto Broadway in 1935 with three plays that seem to follow the prole- 
tarian line that the capitalist system was responsible for the economic depression 
and the hopelessness of its victims. Clifford Odets continues to be criticized as 
being a dated proletarian writer; but later in his uireer, when he appeared to be 
nZh f r ideas behind, he was also accused of betraying the revolution. 
Others felt hat he had betrayed his talent by becoming a writer of propaganda. 
More recently some justify their admiration of Odets by claiming that his plays 
should be read allegorically. /\ close reading of Odets' work, however, reveals that 
he was neither a writer of propaganda nor a writer of allegories, but a poetic realist 
whose prime mterest was in the freedom of individuals to find their own way. 

Although Odets was briefly a member of the American Communist Party, the idea 
of each person having to follow the same vision, the same line of belief, was inimi- 
cal to his view of life. From Odets' first play to his last, he apolauded those who 
asserted their individuality, who, despite forces which pushed them to conformity, 
pushed their way clear. ^ 

My assessment of Clifford Odets comes from a careful examination of the texts of 
a)ursc, but also from my mother's memories of the Clifford Odets she knew as a 
young woman in her late teens. Clifford Odets had always been a household word, 
at least in my household, not because he was a famous playwright, but because my 
mother had known him when she arrived in America as an immigrant from Cuba 
Lvcry time he has mentioned on the radio, or when his name appeared in the col- 
umns of newspapers and on the pages of the theater reviews, my mother vould 
say, "I new Clifford Odets." As a child. I was impressed because she was. . wcn as 
Utcrature '^'""'^^'^'^ "'"""^ ^""'^ "^'^^ '""^^'^^ ^han with the theater and 
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Born in the same year he was, 1906, my mother met him in New York City, the 
Bronx to be exact. He was her cousin Hermanns best friend, and hv** and Herman, 
in love with the theater, were called "bums'* by their families because they refused 
any jobs not connected with the theater. When their families refused to feed 
them, they wandered into my grandmother*s house where they knew they could 
beg a meal My grandmoth er was one of those fabled women who could cook soup 
from stones and Clifford and Herman ate with relish and appreciation. "ITiey 
were nice boys," my grandmother would say and my mother would nod in smiling 
agreement. So when I think of Clifford Odets I think of a handsome young man 
who was strangely appealing and impressive, a basically gentle and sensitive per- 
ison determined to make the theater his life despite a family who was equally as 
determined to stop him. 

Even the Odets' play synonymous with proletarian theater. Waiting for Lefty, am- 
not be confined to such a description. It was thQ first hit of the Group Theater, 
often mistakenly perceived as a left wing group. Actually, while there were some 
communists among its members, the Group Theater was made up of theater peo- 
ple in revolt against the star system and against the slickness of Broadway. In 
Wait ng for ueftyy a play about a taxi strike, the blame is focused on the individual, 
not the political and economic system. The corrupt union leaders are to blame; 
the owners are to blame. If the end of Waiting for Lefty is optimistic, it is not be- 
cause a strike will lead tO better economic conditions, but because individual men 
have decided to shake their destinies loose from the control of the company and 
from the crooked union bosses. 

The success of Waiting for Lefty was in the family vignettes. Joe's wife bitterly ac- 
cuses b IX husband of failure, not the system: "You're a four star bust!'' ITie anger 
is personal, not political. ITic audience's response to the episode of the young 
hack and his girl is essenlially to their personal feelings. Sid says, "You and me - 
we never even had a room to sit in somewhere." Waiting for Lefty works today not 
because of its fan'ous call at the end to *^strike," but because the characters still 
live, still suffer, and because its tone, unlike Ihe proletarian plays, avoids a mo- 
notonous stridency. 

InAwakeand Sing, also produced in 1935, tlicyounghero is determined to find his 
happiness by ignoring his family's expectations. He shouts, '*I wanna make up my 
own mind about things." His sister T iennie also escapes to follow her dream of 
freedom. Brooks Atkinson recognized that Awake and Sing dealt svith "Jewish life 
in the Bronx," not with the cominp, proletarian revolulion. In fact, my mother's 
stories of her cousin Pauline, Herman's sister, makes il likely that Pauline was the 
basis for Hcnnie's character and situation in the play. Pauline was the head of the 
household where Herman and his other sisters lived. As an older, married sister, 
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Pauline was in charge. Like Hennie in the play, she was lively and much admired, 
but also as in the play, she was married to a weak though kindly man. In the play, 
the audience knows that Hennie's child is really the product of a former love af- 
fair. In reality, Pauline's husband was often teased that their child could not have 
been his. My mother claims that there was no basis for such an assertion, except 
that Pauline had been in love with someone exciting previous to her marriage and 
this story had become a family romance. Odets knew this story. 

In Paradise Lost, Odets* favorite play, written and produced the same year, 1935, 
we are shown a middle class family in steady decline, financially and spiritually. 
However, the capitalist system is not the essential cause. Ben, an Olympic runner 
who "sang inside when [he] ran," can no longer run because of a heart condition. 
He dies because his dream has died. His sister Pearlie's dream of being an artist is 
certainly cut off when her piano is sold, but, in fact, she killed her dream earlier 
when she turned away her lover because he could not find work. ITie family busi- 
ness, in another example, fails because one of the partners has been stealing, not 
only because of "hard times" caused by the capitalist system. 

The slow death of Julie, a bank employee involved in the stock market in the play, 
does not only represent the slow and sure death of capitalism, as some critics 
claim. Julie's mysterious illness that chips away at his life, was the 'sleeping sick- 
ness' of Herm.in's sister Anna. My mother often told the story of Anna's illness, 
how she combed Anna's hair for long hour to make her more comfortable. I re- 
member the stoty of Anna's illness because of its affect on my mother. When she 
talked of her dying cousin her eyes narrowed on the past, her voice became tired 
and strained. Surely Clifford, a constant visitor in Herman's house, who saw the 
same deterioration, was also moved and troubled by the death of a young and 
lovely woman. The power of the jwrtrait of Julie in Paradise Lost conies from the 
vision of a dying Anna, a constant image in my mother's life and in Clifford Odets' 
memories as well. 

Many years before my interest developed in Clifford Odets as a playwright, I saw a 
PBS version oi Paradise Lost. The single set for the play, a dining room in a New 
York apartment, was one I somehow knew. Rushing back into my mind came sto- 
ries of the dining room of my mother's cousin Herman's apartment where Clifford 
often visited, as his housc> my mother recalls, was unwelcoming. She visited 
Odets' house with her cousin Herman a number of times and remembers Mrs. 
Odets as a rather somber person with misery spelled out in every gesture ai/' 
word. The dining room that is the center of the set and the life of the characters in 
Paradise Lost is not modeled after the Odets' apartment but my mother's cousin 
Herman's. 
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My mother recalls an apartment where the door was always open, where if no one 
was home you made yourself a cup of coffee and waited for someone to show up, 
and eventually someone did; it did not matter if it was not one of the family. The 
dining room table would fill and the conversation become animated just as in the 
play. Clifford, Herman, and the other cousins were called "intellectuals" by my 
mother, whose skill in English was too limited to follow the ideas, but the excite- 
ment, the sparkle, kept her at that table. 

When my mother entered Herman's apartment, she headed for the piano and 
pounded out whatever came to mind. Herman and the other cousins teased her, 
demanding that she "stop making that noise," but Clifford would come up behind 
her, pat her on the shoulder and say, "Don't listen to them. Bertha, play." Music 
was always central to Odets' life, and it was both a tribute to my mother's skill and 
to his kindness that he took her side against her lively cousins who were having fun. 

Odets' most successful play. Golden Boy, was produced in 1937. Joe Bonaparte, a 
young and promising violinist gives up his dream for fame and fortune as a boxer. 
On the surface, at least, Joe is portrayed as corrupted by the system. His dis- 
traught father, a simple man, claims that anything true to your nature is not fool- 
ish. A friend gives "baseball" as an example to prove the father wrong, but Mr. 
Bonaparte claims that even baseball is not foolish if it is what you like to do. Surely 
this conflict between Joe and his father echoes the multitude of family fights be- 
tween my mother's cousin Herman and his sisters; and between Clifford and his 
mother and father, all of whom considered the theater as frivolous and c^^rtainly 
not work for a seriously ambitious person. Here, however, the father and son had 
reversed roles, with the father begging his son not to give up his dream. What 
Odets could not do in life, he did in his play. 

In this same play. Golden Boy, another son, Frank, is a union organizer. One critic 
claims that Frank shows his boxer brother, Joe, the right direction in that he works 
for the union, but that is not so. Frank appears only briefly in the play, but what is 
clear is that the valur^ of his work is in its relationship to him, not in the nature of 
the work itself. He explains why he has chosen such work: "The pleasure of acting 
as you think! The satisfaction of staying where you belong, being what you are." 
As Mr. Bonaparte states, even baseball is OK if it's what you want. Being true to 
your own nature is Odets' first mandate. 

This mandate appears again and again in Odets* remaining works. In Rocket to the 
Moon only one character emerges victorious claiming, "I tcU therri 1 want to be a 
dancer ~ everybody laughs...everyb(Xily forgets to dream " W hen another charac- 
ter claims that she is just like him, she denies it vehemently siiying, "Fm like my- 
self." In Night Music, a young couple is adrift for both economic and personal rea- 
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sons. The young woinan says, "I draw the line when they [her family] insist I must 
live the same life they live." Evidently in 1938 and 1940, after so much acclaim and 
recognition, Odets is still fighting a battle with his family about his right to be what 
he must be - • a playwright — a battle that often put him and his friend Herman on 
my grandmother's doorstep hoping for a meal. The spokesperson for Odets in 
Night Music says, "I'm a partisan of the pursuit of life, liberty and happiness...life is 
not a half way business." 

In Clash by Night (1941) one character cries out, "If we have a dream we live it! If 
we havea hope we chase it!" The only positive character in the play is described as 
"know[ing] his address — who he is and what he is." His assertion is that you can- 
not wait for Paradise to be delivered in the form of a political solution. "Tricky 
Otto comes along with a forelock and a mustache. Then he tells them why they're 
blue. 'You've been wronged,' he says, "They done you dirt. Now come along with 
me. Take orders, park your brains, don't think, don't worry' poppa tucks you in at 
night! "' This sritiric reference to communist ideology makes it clear that such pro- 
grammed thinking was alien to Odets' nature. 

In Ode' 1950 Country Girl when an actor of ctraordinary power become- i 
drunk, his wife supports him emotionally, understanding that he needs peoj . to 
believe in him if there is any hope for the future. However, her dream is of a life 
alone, without being the emotional support of a weak man. Odets gives the audi- 
ence the conventional "happy" ending in Country Girl with the husband back on 
the right road and the wife unselfishly at his side, but we a- left feeling that the 
wife, without her dream, has only an empty, unending roac ?fore her. 

Odets* last play, his best according to Brooks Atkinson, The lowering Peach 
(1954), confirms Odets' belief that the assertion of self is the only source of happi- 
ness. It is a recounting of the stoty of Noah and the ark. Noah's mandate from 
God comes as a vision in a dream. His family does not believe in his vision, nor do 
his neighbors, who are understandably angry at his vision of himself as appointed 
by God, but his belief in his vision gives him the strength to carry it out, Surely if 
there were ever a moment for a writer to make a social and economic statement, 
the advent of life anew on the earth presents such an opportunity. Instead, Odets 
shows Noah's three sons and daughters-in-law as three distinct couples, '^arting 
after thoir safe landing i; > the ark, each making their own way in the worid. ITiey 
will p.;rl, they will not see each other again, and the implication is that this is good. 
Each will do their own thing with Noah's apprtwal and encouragement, and Noah 
is, after all, God's spokesman. 

When Odets' plays rirc viewed chronologiciilly, he appears to move further and 
further away from his beginnings in the Bronx. To return to the 'IV version of The 
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BigKnife which I mentioned earlier, when I saw this play, which takes place in Hol- 
lywood, I was sure that most of the remnants of Odets' past would be gone. I was 
>wong; he insists in this play that when people "sell out" their dreams they die, but 
there was another remnant of distant times. To my surpiiae, one of the couples in 
the play is named "Blis," my mother's maiden name, the name that Clifford Odets 
knew her by. My mother was pleased that she had been remembered. And Odets 
also remembered his dream from that early time in the Bronx. For him, as his 
plays demonstrate, "revolution" was not social or economic, but personal, a free- 
ing of individuals to pursue their own brand of happiness. 
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WOMEN AND THE HUMANITIES: 
A RESOURCE BOOK FOR CURRICULUM 
INTEGRATION 

Phyllis Mael 



The following excerpt is from a resource book that also includes course outlines, 
study questions, and a bibliography of texts that discuss the theory and practice of 
curriculum integration. The resource book is the result of a questionnaire sent to 
humanities teachers at California conimunity colleges in fall 1988 to learn how 
they integrate material on and/or by women into humanities courses. Over 250 
faculty from more than 70 colleges responded to the questionnaire and provided 
materials. Because the resource book is designed not only to provide materials but 
also to facilitate communication among faculty, each annotation is followed by the 
name and institution of the contributor. 

ART HISTORY 

Collins, Georgia and Renee Sandell, Women, Art, and Education. Reston, VA Na- 
tional Art Association, 1984. 

Collins and Sandell write concisely and assertively about the symptoms of sexism 
and the need for sex equity in art and art education. ITiey review the herstory and 
heritage of women's contributions to art and art education and explore alternate 
approaches to sex equity. Most importantly, they present strategies for applying 
these ideas in the classroom. Women, Art, and Education is a must for teachers of 
students at all levels. [Heather Anderson, Ph.D., Lecturer, Fresno City College] 

Nochlin, Linda and Ann Sutherland Harris. Women Artists: 1550'-1950. New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1977. 



Phyllis Mael is Professor of English at Pasadena City College. Preparation of there- 
source book of which this an excerpt wa3 supported in part by grants from the Commu- 
nity College Humanities Association and the California Community College Fund for 
Instructional Improvement. For copies of the complete handbook, write to the CCHA 
^'^'^nal Office. 
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llws extremely valuable reference book remains an essential tool for the genera- 
tion of research on women artists. It is, at once, a catalogue of a most pivotal 
travelling ejdiibition in 1977 and, historically, the first broadly avaUablc, scholarly 
treatment of the lives and works of women artists in Europe and America. After a 
general chronology is outlined in an excellent 54 page introduction, each of 84 art- 
ists is treated individually in depth. Thtse biographical sketches and formal analy- 
ses are accompanied by black and white illustrations. Thirty-two are featured in 
color plates of good quality. The text is amply footnoted with specific and general 
bibliographies. [Jo Reed, Instructor, Art Histoiy, Palomar Community College] 

Parker, Rozsika and Griselda Pollock. Old Mistresses: Women, Art, and Ideology. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1982. 



Parker and Pollock state that their book is "not a histoiy of women artists, but an 
analysis of relations between women, art and ideology." They emphasize that "to 
see women's history only as a progressive struggle against great odds is to fall ^nto 
the trap of unwittmgly reasserting the established male standards as the appropri- 
ate norm." Their book examines the veiy structures of art history — how it de- 
fined what is and what is not art, to whom it accords the status of artist, and what 
that status means. [Diane Calder, Instructor, Pierce College] 

NOVELS 



Allen. Paula Gunn. The v/oman Who Owned the Shadows. San Francisco: Soin. 
ster/Aunt Lute, 1983. 

This is a book about the search for identity and its meaning told from a perspective 
unfamiliar to mainstream America. Allen's novel interweaves American Indian 
folk mythology, twentieth rentuiy reservation life, contemporary psychology, and 
liberal politics. A worthwhile yet challenging book. The Woman Who Owned the 
Shadows is most likely to appeal to readers fascinated with identity, philosophy 
and the shocking contrast between America's cruelty and kindness. [Martha Ken- 
dall, Instructor of English, San Jose City College] 

Hurston, Zora Ncale. Their Eyes Were Wa ching God. Urbana, IL: University t^f 
IlUnois Press 1978. 



Alice Walker has said of this novel: "There is no book more important to me than 
this one." Emanating fr(,m the Harlem Kenaissimce of the 193()s, 1 heir Eyes Were 
Watching God is a vital foremolher of many contemporary novels which use Afro- 
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American folk culture as a stylistic means of expression. Hurston's adeptness with 
language reveals the central figure, a black woman named Janie, travelling on an 
ultimately fulfilling quest for self- ' Jentity. Told ricnly through the speech and 
lives of Southern blacks in the thirties, the story also illuminates a tale of self- 
knowledge for all women. [Anita Smith Paradowski, Instructor, English Depart- 
ment, Grossmont College] 

Kingston, Maxine Hong* The Woman Warrior. New York: Random House, 1977* 

The Woman Warrior is an autobiography of a girlhood from the point of view of a 
Chinese-American girl growing up in Stockton, California. Kingston weaves Chi- 
nese myths and attitudes into the story of her struggle to reconcile her Chinese 
mother's influence with her individualistic American schooling. This book is richly 
imaginative and poetic and deals with family relationships, biculturalism, femi- 
nism, and adolescence, all of which lend them selves to lively class discussion and 
rewarding paper assignments. [Ann Rothschild, Instructor, Cosumnes River Col- 
lege] 

Russ, Joanna. The Female Man. Bantam Books, 1975. 



Russ's third novel is a structurally innovative, openly polemical feminist work 
about the intertwined lives of four women — or are they four versions of the same 
woman? A good introduction to Russ's work, the novel probes the role of women 
in the world today and through extrapolation to the future or alternate versions of 
our presents, considers the spectrum of female potential. By turns funny and an- 
gry, bitter and lyrical, the novel is thought-provoking and entertaining. [Sheila 
Finch, Associate Professor of English, El Camino College]. 

DRAMA 

Fornes, Maria Irene, Fefu and HerFriendSy in Wordplays 1, Performing Arts Jour- 
nal Publications^ New York. 

In a dazzling display of originality, Torncs' pla> *s about an cnu^tional reunion of 
eight friends, all women. ITic play is written in allernative style, but instead of 
letting the audience passively observe, in the second pait, the audience walks 
around from scene to scene. Fornes' ingenious departure from traditional 
boundaries of theater makes this play valuable in tenns of teaching bot^ dramatic 
conventions (non linear structure) and subject matter (e.g., depiction of female 
^^^ding). [I^ura Shamas, Adjunct Faculty, Santa Monica College]. 
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ANTHOLOGIES 

Hunt, Douglas. The Riverside Anthology of Literature. Boston: Houghton Mifllin 
Company, 1988. 

This general literature anthology seems to contain more works by women than 
many others currently available. Not surprisingly, it includes "canonical" authors 
such as Edith Wharton and Doris Lessing, but it also has works by authors rarely 
found in anthologies, particularly works by women of color such as Zora Neale 
Hurston, Toni Cade Bambara, and Leslie Marmon Silko. The poetry section of- 
fers several poems by each author represented (included are Gwendolyn Brooks 
and Lucille Clifton), and the drama section includes two plays by women (Tina 
Howe's Painting Churches and Beth Henley's Crimes of the. Heart). Hunt's anthol- 
ogy can be used by any teacher seeking to balance an "latioduction to Literature" 
class for gender and race. [Phyllis Mael, Professor, Department of English, 
Pasadena City College] 

Fisher, Dexter, ed. The Third Woman: Minority Women Writers of the United States. 
Boston: Hougton Milllin, 1980. 

Fisher's book brings to light minority wom en writers who, for the most part, have 
been ignored. On the surface, this book is a collection of writings (essays, short 
stories, folktales, and poetry) by American Indian, Black, Chicana, and Asian 
American women. At a closer look, however, the anthology reveals the strong 
cultural and narrative traditions that underiie each group's literary and linguistic 
reality. More than a collection of writings, the book seeks to explore the creative 
forces which brought about the literature in the first place. [Deborah Charlie, 
Language Arts, Antelope Valley College] 

BIOGRAPHY 

Rose, Phyllis. Parallel Lives: Victorian Marriages. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1984. 

Using available biographical materials. Rose examines the relationships of five 
prominent Victorian couples: Jane Welsh and Tliomas Cadylc, Effie Gray and 
John Ruskin, Harriet Taylor and John Stuart Mill, Catherine Hogarth and 
Charics Dickens, and Marian Evans/Gcorgc Eliot and George Lewes. The his- 
torical back ground of the problems they faced clearly points up the status of Eng- 
lish women in the mid-nineteenth century when <ney were, if married, literally 
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legal nonentities. Pre-divorce England fostered monumental incompatibilities 
for men and women, affording little for women in terms of equality of opportunity 
in education and employment. These readings clarify the reasons women began 
their long struggle to attain economic independence and social justice. [Peggy 
burkhardt, Professor of English, Los Angeles Harbor College] 

HISTORY 

Banner, Lois W, Elizabeth Cady Stanton: A Radical for Women 's Rights. Library of 
American Biography^ Ed. Oscar Handlin« Boston: Little, Brown, and Co^ 1980* 

Cady Stanton^s life, as presented here, is virtually an index to the reform move- 
ments of the nineteenth century in all their diversity of programs and personali- 
tieS) their confusions and their conflicts. But, it is the personal and { rivate sources 
of Cady Stanton's public career that interest Banner most. It is a person, not a 
monument, she wants us to see: the troubled childhood, a stressful marriage, a 
growing sense of outrage at massive sexual injustice, and ~ endlessly the vexa- 
tions of inferior status which was feminism's lot even within the community of re- 
form. Throughout, Ms. Banner has shown us an in tensely human Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. [Loren Smith, Professor of History, San Bernardino Valley College] 

Bridenthal, Renate. et al., eds. Becoming Invisible: Women in European History. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1987. 

Becoming Invisible is the most comprehensive textbook of its kind published to 
date. The twenty essays in the collection span the period from preliterate times to 
the 1980s. According to the Preface, the focus lies in "an analysis of the social 
construction of gender over time and across cuUures,*' (p. vi) making the text an 
indispensable companion piece for Western Civilization texts. The "Notes*' and 
^^Suggestions for Further Reading'' sections at the end of the chapters provide a 
solid bibliography for enabling students and teachei^ in their research pursuits. 
[Susan Marie Me^'er, Instructor, FuUerton College] 

Cantarella, Eva. Pandora's Daughters. Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987* 

Cantarella has written the first history of women in ancient Greece and Rome 
from a legal perspective. She has examined legal evidence on laws pertaining to 
marriage and divorce, sexual behavior, and inheritance. In addition, she has dem- 
onstrated how juridical sources can and cannot be used to find out how men in the 
ancient world thought about women. She has also employed the use of myth, rit- 
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ual and liceraiure to find out if women were as subjugated as the laws implied. 
[Margaret Moody, Professor of History, Glendale Community College] 

Evans, Sara. Personal Politics: The Root of Women's Liberation in the 
Civil Rights Movement and the New Left. New York: Vintage Books. 
1980. 



Sara Evans' study shows how many of the women's movement activists of the 
1970s were schooled in the civil rights and anti-establishment movements of the 
1960s. The lessons they learned were both painful and liberating. They adopted 
and helped to mold the critical political analysis of these movements, and the an- 
ger today felt after being assigned roles as coffee servers and sexual diversions by 
their male comrades is palpable still in the comments of Evans' many respondents. 
Evans' book is based on interviews with activists and on a variety of printed 
sources, both traditional and untraditional. Her writing style is uneven, some- 
times lively and sometimes rather colorless. The tone of the book is one of advo- 
cacy, but the author's conclusions generally are supported by solid scholarship. 
[Charles Zappia, Associate Professor, San Diego Mesa College] 

Femea, Elizabeth Warnock. Guests of the Sheik: An Ethnography of an Iraqi Village. 
Garden City: Doubleday Anchor, 1965. 



Uis very personal narrative is told bv a .^ung American wife who lives with her 
husband-anthropologist in a traditional Irani village. Her experiences with the 
local women and their customs demonstrate graphically to the student the differ- 
ent perceptions of the two cultures. It is extremely well written and conveys to the 
student a first hand account of whiit it is like to live in a small middle eastern vil- 
lage. [Arlene Wolinski, Professor, Mesa College]. 

Murray, Pauli. Proud Shoes: The Story of an American Family, York: Haroer 
and Row, 1984. 



Proud Shoes traces the experiences of a black family in Pennsylvania and Nor'h 
Carolina in the nineteenth century. Pauli Murray writes of her childhtHKl in the 
home of her free black grandfather who fought for the Union in the (^ivil War and 
of her white slaveholder great grandfather of North Carolina. This is history and 
biograpliy, not just a personal memoir, [l^ura L. Uavis, Professor of History. 
Pasadena City College] ' 
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Kikumura, Akenii, Through Harsh Winters. Novato, CA: Chandler and Sharp, 
198L 

Kikumura's telling of the story of her parents' experience in the United States is 
not only an emotional and touching learning experience, but it also adds some 
much-needed literature to the history of women in America. While she focuses 
on her mother's struggle to survive as the wife of an addictive gambler and mother 
of eight children, her book gives the reader insights into the greater struggle of 
Asians in this country< [Frank D. Fletcher, Professor of History, Gavilan Commu- 
nity College] 

FILM 

Life and Times ofRosie the Riveter, Directed by Connie Fields, color, 65 minutes^ 

^ Using interviews, songs, and advertising clips, this movie assesses the work of 
Black and White women in the heavy industries during the labor shortage of WW 
11. The Women describe their preliminary hesitation to use acetylene torches, riv- 
ets, and the like, but how they eventually got to enjoy their jobs. The women also 
discuss their frustration at being pushed out and laid off when the soldier came 
home. The film examines the differences in the treatment of Black and White 
workers as well. [Susie Ling, Instructor, History, Pasadena City College] 

HUMANIIIES 

Collis, Louise, Memoirs of a Medieval Woman: The Life and Times of 
Margery Kempe. New York: Harper and Row. 1964. 



A semi-autobiographical account of an illiterate and "eccentric" woman which fo- 
cuses on her late fourteenth-early fifteenth ccntuiy journey to salvation. Al- 
though contemporary events were not important to Kempe, Collis offers histori- 
cal references which arc sometimes biased and possibly far-fetched but neverthe- 
less add support to the story of the physiuil and spiritual life of one medieval 
woman as she travels between Hngland and Jerusalem. [Sandra L. Burns, Assis- 
tant Professor, Humanities, Palomar Community College] 
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EisIer,Riane. The Chalice and the Blade: Our History, Our Future. San Francisco; 
Harper and Row, 1987. 



Eisler argues for a "shift from a system leading to chronic wars, social injustice, 
nd ecological imbalance to one of peace, social justice, and ea>logicaI balance." 
In response to the inevitable questions; "Is this realistically possible?" and "What 
changes in social structure would make such a transformation possible?" Eisler 
dris's on "evidence from art, archaeology, religion, social science^ history and 
many other fields of inquiry" in support of a "cultural transformation theory" 
based on "two basic models of society" — a dominator ("ranking") mode) and a 
partnership ("xi.iking") model Evidence strongly sugg'jsts that our prehistory is a 
history of partnership and that we have been on a 5000 year dominator "detour** 
that "now seems to be reaching its logical limits." Eisler calls for effective inter- 
vention "in our own cultural evolution" toward securing a "now era... a partnership 
woria," [Maty Hope Whitehead Lee, Associate Professor. San Diego Mesa Col- 
lege] 

PH«LOSOPHY 



Beauvolr, Simone df. Ifw Second Sex. New York: Vintage Books, 1974. 

It is especially difficult to find Introduction to Philosophy texts that integrate ma- 
terial on and/cr by women. One way to remedy this is to have students read all, or 
at least part, of de Beauvoir's seminal work (the Introduction and Conclusion can 
stand alone). ITiis provides an effective way of confronting a tradition that has 
systematically denied women a voice. [Dr. MaxO. Hallman, Professor of Humani- 
ties, Merced College]. 

RELIGION 

Christ, Carol and Judith Plaskow, eds. Womanspirit Rising: A Feminist Reader in 
Religio: . New /ork: Harper and Row, 1979. 



A collection of esiuiy, by women celcbniting female spiritualify through an explo- 
ration of the relationships of religion to women's expericni 2, through a quest for a 
usable past (telling herstory) and through Iwth a rcccmstruction of tradition and a 
creation of i,ew traditions involving sistcrh(H)d and an affirmation of women. 
[Roger Smith, Pr(»fc!;sor of Philo.sophy, Ciafton Hills College]. 
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Reuther, Rosemary and Rosemat7 Keller^ eds. Women and Religion in America^ 
Vol h The Nineteenth Century. Harper anc^ Row, 1982. 

A collection of primary documents from 19lh century American sources, in which 
women reflect on their religious heritage in the form of letters, journals, and arti- 
cles, llie readings are grouped by religious community or movement, sach section 
is headed by an excellent introduction for beginning students to the historical 
value of the writings and the context that makes them important. This book serves 
as an excellent guide to women's studies in relation to the writing of history as well 
as to religious studies. [Carol Haywood, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology, Evergreen 
Valley College]. 
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